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NOTE 


IN issuing a second Edition of “Quick Curtains’’, the 
plays have been slightly re-arranged, and a second 
volume, “More Quick Curtains” has been added. 
These two volumes contain the plays written by 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman without collaboration. In 
most cases the first productions are indicated and the 
casts given. 

Mr. Goodman’s technical interest was always in the 
short play—the single act of cumulative and clearly 
focussed effect. Before he began playwriting, he had, 
while a student at Princeton and later, made extended 
experiments in verse, and had completed a considerable 
volume of poems. After the first play, he wrote little 
poetry. His vivid sense of character in action, and the 
most trenchant speech to express that character, com- 
manded his imagination. 

The influences under which he worked were those 
most evident in the plays themselves. There was 
always a stage and a group waiting, and the play was 
intended for immediate production. The veins of 
melodrama and of artificial comedy were worked for 
definite and instant consumption. Even in these, it 
was always the character speaking; but his favorite 
method of writing fully and then cutting mercilessly 
gave, in the end, his personal selection of what the 
characters said. This was usually a selection made 
with a swift, crisp, realistic view. The poetic back- 


ground of his literary experience is visible now and then, 
especially in the choice of color and epithet. In the 
Masques, too, he showed a vein of rich, romantic 
imagery. But the typical personal angle was that in 
which the characters are clearly seen, in a steady, 
beating light that makes the plays inevitably “‘good 
theatre.” Even in the Harlequinades, it is with him 
the rattle and flash of equivoke, the quick spontaneous 
phrase and impulse, rather than the moonlit sentiment 
in which recent writers have enwreathed the traditional 
figures of the Italian Comedy. 

Mr. Goodman’s interest in the theatre extended to all 
its phases—to acting, to scene and costume design, and 
to all the practical details of production; it took in as 
well the problem, always before us in America, of 
creating a theatre more technically catholic than the 
commercial one, without losing touch upon the realities 
of public demand. In the present volumes his plays 
are made available for reading and production, with 
confidence that they will meet with continued welcome 
in those theatres where the short play is practiced, and 
that they may, in the end, be signally recognized in the 
record, in America, of his chosen form—the play in 
one act. 


THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
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DUST OF THE ROAD 


DUST OF THE ROAD was first produced by the Wis- 
consin Dramatic Society at the Fuller Opera House, 
Madison, Wisconsin, in January, 1913, with the fol- 
lowing cast: 


PETERSSTEELE wey oe ee eee H. G. Abendroth 
PRUDENCE STEELE. 25.0. Ae eee Ada Briggs 
AN OLD ALAN a 25k Oe ee eee ee M. E. Spear 


DPHESURAMP?S Soa Thomas Wood Stevens 


DUST OF THE ROAD 


The time is about one o'clock of a Christmas morning in 
the early seventies. The place is the living room 
of a comfortable and fairly prosperous Middle 
Western farmer. At the right as you face the 
Stage 15 a fireplace with a glowing fire init. Beside 
the fire 1s a large armchair in which PRUDENCE 1s 
sitting. At her elbow is a small table with a 
lighted lamp, having a shade of green tin. At the 
left 1s a door going into other parts of the house; 
at the back centre a door going outside. Thereisa 
larger table at left centre near the front of the stage. 
There is also a lighted lamp on this table, but the 
back of the stage is in semi-darkness. Near the 
outside door is a window, the curtains of which are 
drawn. As the curtain rises, the OLD MAN has just 
Shut and bolted the outside door as if shutting some 
one out. Hes partly dressed and carries a lighted 
candle in his hand. 


PRUDENCE. Well, what did he say? 


oLp MAN. Nothing. He’s gone, if that’s any com- 
fort to you. 


PRUDENCE. It is a comfort to me. I don’t like 
folks coming to the door at this time of night. 


OLD MAN. You might have stirred yourself to take a 
look at him. He was that cold I could hear his teeth 
chatter. 


[11] 
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PRUDENCE. What was he like? 


OLD MAN. Youngish, I’d say, with thin cheeks and a 
yellow beard. But I never seen such old looking eyes 


as he had. 
PRUDENCE. Go to bed, uncle. 


oLD MAN. Both his hands were bandaged. I could 
see the blood on ’em. 


PRUDENCE. Well, what of it? We can’t be feeding 
every beggar that comes to the house. 


OLD MAN. [At the window.]| He ain’t turned the 
willows at the bend of the road. I could holler to 
him yet. 


PRUDENCE. Go back to bed, I tell you, and let me 
read my Bible till Peter comes in. 


OLD MAN. [Going toward the inside door.]| You've 
set me thinking, Prudence Steele. You’ve set me 
thinking again. 


PRUDENCE. Hush your mouth, and go to bed. 


OLD MAN. Aye, aye, that’s it! “To them that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath.” If folks only 
knows enough to keep their mouths shut. 


PRUDENCE. Now, you’re blaspheming again. 


OLD MAN. Maybe I be. But if I was to open my 
mouth now and tell what I can remember clear as day, 
wouldn’t I be serving the Lord? Answer me that. 


PRUDENCE. Nobody’d believe you. 


OLD MAN. I ain’t asking ’em to. If you and Peter 
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can disremember what happened in this room, it ain’t 
for me to turn against my own kin. 


PRUDENCE. Nothing happened in this room. 


OLD MAN. Maybe I never seen thirty one-hundred 
dollar bills counted out on this table. 


PRUDENCE. Go to bed. 


OLD MAN. I’m going—I’m going, but it would do me 
good to see them that’s proud pulled down and her that 
wouldn’t spare a crust for a lame beggar on Christmas 
Eve, losing a piece of money like that as a judgment. 
It would be as fine a judgment as ever I see in that there 
book of yours. 

[The old man goes out chuckling. 

PRUDENCE follows him to the door, closes it, 
listens a moment, then blows out the lamp on 
the larger table and returns to the chair by the 
fire. She turns the pages of the book and 
then lays it face down on her knee and puts 
her hand over her eyes. The whole stage 1s 
now nearly dark, the only light coming from 
the lamp on the small table and from the fire 
in the grate. THE TRAMP opens the outside 
door and steps into the room. PRUDENCE 
stirs a little and the book drops from her lap, 
rousing her. She sits up and listens. THE 
TRAMP closes the door and shoots the bolt.] 


PRUDENCE. You’re powerful late getting in. 


TRAMP. Aye,maybelIam. [He rattles the door to see 
if it 15 fast.] 


PRUDENCE. Hush your noise with the bolt, can’t 
you! You'll be having Uncle down here again. 
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TRAMP. I'll take my chance of that! 
PRUDENCE. What’s the matter with your voice? 
TRAMP. It’s the river fog sticking in my throat. 


PRUDENCE. [Rising.] Come here and let me look at 
you. I never heard you speak with that voice before. 


TRAMP. [Stepping into the light.) I dare say you 
never did! 


PRUDENCE. God save us! I thought you were my 
husband! 


TRAMP. I gathered as much from your friendly 
greeting. [He comes a step nearer.| 


PRUDENCE. Stand off or I'll scream! What do you 
want? Who are you? 


TRAMP. What’s the need of your knowing? 


PRUDENCE. ‘Tell me what you want and get out of 
my house. You needn’t grin at me. I’m not afraid 
of you! 


TRAMP. You’re a bold woman! 


PRUDENCE. I have cause to be, with a husband 
leaving me lonesome half the nights of the year, and 
beggars prowling the dark like rats. 


TRAMP. You’ve a brave tongue in your head, and a 
kind voice, like a chilly wind on a tin church steeple. 
You'll ask me to sit by your fire next and offer me a sup 
of something hot. 


PRUDENCE. [I'll point you the door you came in by, 
and set the dog to your coat-tails. 
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TRAMP. Fine hospitality for the beginning of 
Christmas Day. 


PRUDENCE. Whoare you? 


TRAMP. Dust of the road, my dear, like any other 
man. Dust with a spark of fire in it. 


PRUDENCE. You're a tramp, by the looks of you— 
or worse. 


TRAMP. Atramp isit? That’s what you’d calla gay 
fellow tramping the hills for the clean joy of sun and 
air; keen snow in winter and the voice of the birds in 
the warm season. It’s what you’d call the lifeless 
wretches, skulking from doorstep to doorstep for the 
leavings of other folk’s tables. I’m neither the one sort 
nor the other, but the name fits me well enough. 


PRUDENCE. Whatever you call yourself, you’ve got 
no business in a decent person’s house at the middle of 
the night. 


TRAMP. [Taking a pipe from his pocket and filling 1t.] 
Is your husband like to be home soon? 


PRUDENCE. You'll hear him at the door any minute 
now. If you’re thinking of robbery you’d better be 
quick about it. There’s little enough to take. 


TRAMP. [Lighting his pipe and seating himself on the 
edge of the larger table.| You can keep your hand off 
that trinket at your neck and make your mind easy 
about the spoons. I’m a disreputable character, a 
prowler in the night, a betrayer of friendship; I’ve none 
of what you’d call common decency; I’d as leave eat 
your bread and kiss your hand and do you a dirty turn 
afterward as not, but—well—lI’ve a different whim. 
I’m not here to make you trouble. 
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PRUDENCE. Fine ideas you’ve got! What’ll my 
husband say when he smells the smoke of your pipe? 


TRAMP. I’m waiting to see him myself when he 
comes in. 


PRUDENCE. Like as not he’ll break your head for 
your pains. 


TRAMP. Aye, like as not. 


PRUDENCE. You've got gall to be sitting there 
swinging your feet. 


TRAMP. I’m thinking what I’ll say to you in the 
meantime. 


PRUDENCE. You won’t be doing much thinking when 
he’s pounded you till the teeth ache in your jaws. 


TRAMP. [Jn a cold sharp voice and speaking very 
slowly.| Why did you send that other beggar away 
just now, Prudence Steele? 


PRUDENCE. So you know my name, do you? 


TRAMP. Yes! It’s a cruel sounding name, Prudence 
Steele, and you’ve a cruel way of speaking and of look- 
ing at a poor man, my dear! 


PRUDENCE. You're a fine hand at a compliment, 
Mister Tramp. 


TRAMP. Why did you send him away? 
PRUDENCE. Send who away? 


TRAMP. The lame man with the bandages on his 
hands and feet. 


PRUDENCE. What’s that to you? 
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TRAMP. I was standing in the road. I saw him 
knock at your door. I saw it open a little. I saw it 
close again. I saw him go away—just as I’ve seen him 
go from thousands of other doors. 


PRUDENCE. He must be a friend of yours. 


TRAMP. No. He was one once. Now he’s a 
creditor. 


_PRUDENCE. By the looks of it, he’ll have a hard 
time getting his money. 


TRAMP. Money’s easy to find,—sometimes too easy. 
Now if you’d care to feel in my pockets—[He jingles 
coins in his pockets.] 


PRUDENCE. Well, pay him then, and keep him from 
pestering other folks. 


TRAMP. One isn’t always minded to pay one’s debts. 
And sometimes it’s not so easy as you'd think. Only 
one day of the year I walk the same road with him. I 
follow him with the money in my hand. I met him at 
your gate just now and offered it. He turned aside his 
face. Would you like to see the coins? [Holding out 
his hand with coins.| Youmust. Thirty pieces of silver 
coined in the Roman mint at Jerusalem. 

[Faint blue light now illumines the face of THE 
TRAMP and becomes brighter as the scene 
goes on.| 


PRUDENCE. [Fascinated, looking at the money]. You 
frighten me. What are those stains? 


TRAMP. Blood, my dear! It’s blood money. 
PRUDENCE. Whose blood? 


TRAMP. The man’s who knocked at your door. 
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PRUDENCE. What did he want? 
TRAMP. He came to give—not to ask. 


PRUDENCE. What beggar would be going about the 
country giving something away? 


TRAMP. Yes, Prudence Steele, what beggar would 
be doing that? It’s a riddle for you to read. 


PRUDENCE. And I suppose, now, you’ve got some- 
thing to give me! 


TRAMP. Yes, something you won't be likely to take. 


PRUDENCE. Huh! Advice, I suppose. That’s the 
cheapest thing I know. 


TRAMP. Sit down. [PRUDENCE sits down.] Where 
the man with the wounded hands knocks once, he 
knocks again. Wherever he’s turned away, I find the 
door unlatched. But open the door to him, and I stand 
in the road outside,—I’m glad! Oh, I’m a person of 
strange contradictions—like any other man. You 
don’t understand me. 


PRUDENCE. No. 


TRAMP. No matter! When he knocks again, let 
him come in. 


PRUDENCE. What do you mean? 


TRAMP. Let him come in, I tell you, and save the 
joy of life in your heart. 
[There 1s a stamping outside and the door is 
shaken.| 


PETER. [Outside.] Hi! Open the door! Prudence, 
I say! Wake up and open the door! 
PRUDENCE. [Starting and passing her hands across 
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her eyes.| It’s Peter. It’s my husband. 


TRAMP. Open the door for him! 

[PRUDENCE runs to the door and opens tt. 
PETER enters and she clings to him, half 
hysterical. THE TRAMP remains seated on 
the larger table, but the light fades from his 
face.] 


PRUDENCE. Peter—oh, Peter, Peter! 


PETER. What’s biting you? Let go my arm, woman! 
Are you trying to claw the coat off me? 


PRUDENCE. Send him away! Send him away! 
Send him away! 


PETER. ‘Take your hands off me. 
PRUDENCE. Send him away! 
PETER. Send who away? 


PRUDENCE. That man! That man over there! [’m 
afraid of him! 


PETER. What man? 


PRUDENCE. He came in without knocking. I 
thought it was you! He’s terrible—he’s crazy! Look 
at his eyes! Send him away! 


PETER. Goon! Don’t be a fool! There’s nobody 
here! 


PRUDENCE. Over there! He was standing by the 
table. The table over there. . . . He’s gone! 
[They both move across the room, but THE TRAMP 
has disappeared in the darkness.| 


PETER. You've been asleep! You’ve had a night- 
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mare. You’ve been worrying again. You'd no call to 
sit up waiting for me. There’s been nobody here. 


PRUDENCE. I could have taken my solemn oath! . 


PETER. [Roughly.] You'll take no oaths except 
them I tell you to. Go to bed! 


PRUDENCE. Where’ve you been? 


PETER. Up to the church. I stayed to a vestry 
meeting. I walked home slow. 


PRUDENCE. You've decided what we’re going to do? 


PETER. Go to bed and let me think. [Il tell you 
in the morning. 
[PRUDENCE moves toward the inside door. 
PETER calls her back.| 


PETER. Look here! You'll keep your mouth shut? 
You'll stick to that? 


PRUDENCE. Yes. [She makes a move as if she were 
coming back to say something.| 


PETER. Get out of here and let me alone. [He sits 
down in the chair by the fire and puts his face in his hands. 
PRUDENCE goes out. THE TRAMP reappears.| 


TRAMP. Well, Peter Steele, is it easy to think of 
perjury and theft on Christmas morning? 


PETER. God! Who’s talking to me! 
TRAMP. A greater rogue than yourself. 


PETER. [Rising.] I see you now, confound you! 
Where were you hiding when I came in? 


TRAMP. No matter! 
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PETER. So, my wife wasn’t dreaming, eh! 
TRAMP. No more than you are. 


PETER. You frightened her, eh! I'll make short 
work of you. [He begins rolling up his sleeves.| 


TRAMP. I only gave her a little advice. 


PETER. I'll give you something else! [He moves 
toward the tramp.| 


TRAMP. [Coolly.] Sit down! 


PETER. Get out of here, with your advice! Get out, 
I tell you, before I kick you out. 


TRAMP. [More harshly but without moving.| Sit down. 


PETER. You can’t frighten me with your talk. I’m 
an honest man, [ tell you. 


TRAMP. So was I once. 
PETER. What have you got to do with me, damn you? 


TRAMP. ‘For there is nothing covered that shall not 
be revealed, neither hid that shall not be known.’ 


PETER. [With a sigh of relief.| Oh, I see now. 
You’re only a travelling preacher. 


TRAMP. No, but I’ve travelled much and worn the 
cloth in my time. 


PETER. I’m dashed if I see what you’re driving at! 
TRAMP. You will presently. 
PETER. I won't listen to you. 


TRAMP. You know what’s coming. 
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PETER. How should I know what’s coming? [’ll— 
PH— 

TRAMP. You'll listen, Peter Steele, because I’m 
going to tell you something about yourself and you'll 
know it for the truth. 


PETER. If—if some one sent you here to pump me, 
you'd better be off, or I’ll have the law on you both. 


TRAMP. You had a friend, Peter Steele, and you 
loved him. He’d often left his affairs in your hands. 
You’d served him honestly and he trusted you. 


PETER. And why wouldn’t anybody trust me? I’ve 
been an honest man, I tell you. 


TRAMP. He came to you in this room. It was the 
spring the war began. He had enlisted a company. 
Before he left you he brought you money, money to 
keep for his boy. 


PETER. It’s a lie! I tell you, it’s a damned lie! 
What right’s the boy got to think his father gave me 
money to keep for him? He ain’t got a receipt, has he? 
It ain’t shown in the accounts, is it? 


TRAMP. No, Peter Steele, the boy can’t show a 
receipt and the entry’s not to be found in the accounts. 


PETER. By what token do you think a man would be 
fool enough to leave money lying around loose like that? 


TRAMP. By the token that he trusted you. 


PETER. I never had it! I tell you I never had it! 
What do you know about it? 


‘TRAMP. ‘The drums were beating in the road. Your 
friend was in his captain’s uniform. His sword lay on 
the table by the door; his cloak over the back of that 
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chair. You sat here. He stood across the table from 
you. Your wife sat where you’re sitting now; her 
uncle over there by the window. 


PETER. Who told you all that? What tricks are you 
trying to play on me? 


TRAMP. Your friend laid the money on this table: 
thirty one-hundred dollar bills. He said to you, ‘“‘Peter, 
I want to leave this money with you. In case I don’t 
come back, I’d rather my boy didn’t count on anything 
at all when he makes'his start. I’ve fixed things safe 
for him till he can earn his keep. This is something 
extra, a nest egg for him, when he’s twenty-one.” 
Then he shook you by the hand. As he went down the 
path, the drums stopped beating, and when the room 
was still again you heard the voice of the money! 


PETER. God, how did you know that? 


TRAMP. Oh, you meant to keep faith, Peter Steele, 
but you never entered the three thousand dollars in 
your accounts. Well, he never came back. You read 
his name in the lists. It set you thinking about the 
boy and the money. Years went by. The boy began 
to work and earn his keep. You watched him grow up 
and wondered if he guessed. Last week, you re- 
membered that your debt fell due on the day after 
Christmas. Then you sat down to figure interest. 
You’d used the money well and you tried a just rate. 
The total startled you. Then you tried three per cent; 
still too much! Then you sat quiet and the money 
whispered to you, “Why give me up at all? No one can 
prove you ever had me.” 


PETER. And they can’t prove it! My wife and her 
uncle can swear they never saw it paid. 
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TRAMP. Certainly. 
PETER. The boy can’t show a receipt. 
TRAMP. None! 


PETER. No. I don’t know who told you all this, 
but if you’re trying to blackmail me, there’s the door, 
and be damned! 


TRAMP. I'll not trouble you again, whatever decision 
you come to. 


PETER. ‘Then, what in hell did you come here for? 
Answer me that! 


TRAMP. ‘To advise you to give the boy his money of 
your own free will. 


PETER. Ha! Ha! Anything else? 

TRAMP. No. 

PETER. Whoin the devil are you, stranger? 
TRAMP. Come closer! 

PETER. I can see you well enough from here. 


TRAMP. Come here and look at me. Have you ever 
seen me before? 


PETER. No, thank Heaven! I never have. 


TRAMP. Look in my eyes. 
[PETER moves toward him as if dazed.| 


ES. They’re like the eyes of a cat! There’s fire 
in ’em! 


TRAMP. Flame from a sunset under Calvary. Look 
at my throat! 
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PETER. [Shrinking away.] I’ve seen marks like 
that on a man. hes & 


TRAMP. I hanged myself to a dead tree on a stony 
hillside. Listen! 


[He jingles the money in his pocket.| 
PETER. It’s the sound of money! 


TRAMP. ‘Thirty pieces of silver, coined in the Roman 
mint at Jerusalem; the price of my soul, that’s walked 
the evil edge of the world, for nineteen centuries. 


PETER. In God’s name, tell me who you are! 


TRAMP. ‘The one being that knows best the priceless 
value of the thing you’re so ready to sell—Judas of 
Kerioth. 

[He advances toward PETER, who sinks into the 
chair by the fire, cowering away from him.] 


PETER. Let me alone, I say! Let me alone! 


TRAMP. You'd been an honest man, Peter Steele, 
and the sun had warmed you and the birds piped to you 
when you ploughed the fields. You'd looked against 
the faces of red hills when dawn was new, and strained 
your eyes across blue valleys at the close of day. And 
men spoke you fair in the roads and children turned to 
you as you passed, till a little while ago. What came 
over you that you’d put the joy of living in pawn for 
thirty pieces of money? 


PETER. Let me be! I’ve become a hard man; and 
money’s a big thing in the world. What’s the piping of 
birds to me? Leave me alone and let me sell my soul 
if I like! It’s mine to sell! 


TRAMP. Aye! It’s yours to sell. To sell over and 
over, if you like. There’s money to be got for it, more 
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than the first price you take, and pride, and ease of 
body, and fear of men! But it isn’t only your soul you 
sell, Peter Steele, and nothing you get will compare 
with that which goes out of you when the first payment 
clinks in your hand. 


PETER. Let me be! Let me be! 


TRAMP. You'll miss the joy of small things crying in 
the grass, and the pleasant sadness that comes of watch- 
ing the fall of yellow leaves. You'll take no comfort in 
the sound of a woman’s singing, or the laughing of a 
child, or the crackling of a fire in the grate. 


PETER. I was never a hand at noticing such things. 


TRAMP. No, but an honest man shares all the com- 
mon gifts of God. He feels and is grateful without 
knowing how or why. He seldom knows the joy of it 
all, till he’s lost the power of feeling. 


PETER. Let me be. 


TRAMP. You'll walk the sunshiny roads and have 
only the dust of them in your throat. You'll see little 
lakes lying in the bosom of the hills, like purple wine in 
cups of green jade, and have only the pain of daylight 
in your eyes. You'll lie down to sleep with the crystal 
stars blinking at you, and have only the empty black- 
ness of night in your heart. I know how it will be with 
you, Peter Steele. 


PETER. What do you want me to do? 
TRAMP. Give up the money of your own free will. 


PETER. What interest have you got in seeing me go 
straight? Whose work are you doing? 


TRAMP. [Slowly.] It’s one thing to die in a splendid 
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agony and save the world. It’s another to drag the 
weight of a name like mine from century to century; 
to live on and on, and suffer every pain of death; to 
save a man here and a man there only to balance my 
own long account—to die—to be forgotten. 


PETER. To balance your long account? 


TRAMP. ‘Turn you from the thing you’re about to do, 
and I toss a grain of dust into the scales. There’s a 
heavy weight to be balanced, Peter Steele, and it’s only 
one day of the year I’m free to search. 


PETER. Let me be. 
TRAMP. Would you rob me, too? 


PETER. [Putting his hands to his head.| Let me 
think, I tell you! Let me think! 

[The inside door opens, and PRUDENCE enters 
dressed in a wrapper and carrying a small 
lamp. As the light tllumines that side of the 
room, the glow fades on THE TRAMP’S face 
and he disappears. PETER sits with his 
head in his hands, just as PRUDENCE left him.] 


PRUDENCE. Peter, Peter, are you asleep? 
PETER. [Starting.| Eh? No. 


PRUDENCE. Why haven’t you come to bed? It’s 
near daylight. 


PETER. I’ve been thinking, Prudence—I’ve been 
thinking. 


PRUDENCE. About—about? 


PETER. Say it. I’ve been thinking of perjury and 
theft on Christmas morning. I’ve been thinking of 
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selling my soul for thirty pieces of money. [He rises.] 
But, thank God, I haven’t sold it yet. 


PRUDENCE. [Going to him.] Oh, Peter! Peter! 


PETER. ‘The boy will get his money on the nail. I’m 
an honest man, Prudence, I’m an honest man, I tell you! 


PRUDENCE. Oh, Peter, I’m glad, I’m glad! 


PETER. Every penny he’ll get and interest. Fair 
interest ! 


PRUDENCE. It’s a great deal of money, but I’m glad! 


PETER. Little enough to give for keeping the joy of 
living in your heart on Christmas Day. 


PRUDENCE. I want to tell you something. I 
couldn’t sleep either. Oh, Peter, I couldn’t sleep. 


PETER. You’ve been thinking of it, too. 


PRUDENCE. Not about the money. There was a 
lame man here just before you came in. I sent him 
away. It worries me, Peter. I’m sorry I didn’t let 
him in. Uncle saw him. He’d been hurt. His feet 
and hands were bandaged. I thought—I thought perhaps 
é I feel as if he’d stopped somewhere near the 

ouse. 


PETER. Which way did he go? 


PRUDENCE. ‘Toward the willows at the bend of the 
road. 


PETER. [Reaching for his hat and coat.| Like as not 
he’d try to shelter himself there. [He moves toward the 
the outside door.| 


PRUDENCE. Where are you going? 
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PETER. To find him and fetch him back. We can’t 
let him freeze. 


[They go together to the outside door and open it. 
It 1s morning outside.] 


PETER. It’s morning already. 


PRUDENCE. Did you ever see such a dawn on the 
snow? 


PETER. Never in my life. [He kisses her and goes 
out.| 


PRUDENCE. [Calling after him.| Ill have the coffee 
on the stove. 


CURTAIN 


STAGE GUILD PLAYS 


THE GAME OF CHESS 


THE GAME OF CHESS was first produced by B. Iden 
Payne under the auspices of the Chicago Theatre 
Society at the Fine Arts Theatre, November 18th, 1913, 


with the following cast: 


ALexis ALEXANDROVITCH.. 7.700 Walter Hampden 
Boris IVANOVITCH SHAMRAYEFF....... Whitford Kane 
CONSTANTINE (1452 oe te ce ee ee T. W. Gibson 


FOOTMAN (5 tom sen. nee eater fee eee Howard Plinge 


THE GAME OF CHESS 


The Scene 1s a wainscoted room in the house of ALEXIS. 
High windows at the back left; at the right back ts 
a double door giving into an ante-room; against 
the right wall 1s a couch; in the left wall near the 
back 1s a small door; nearer the audience, on the 
same wall, a chimney breast with a carved mantel; 
under the window, at the back, another couch and 
several chairs give the room a luxurious air. 
ALEXIS and CONSTANTINE are playing chess at a 
small table in front of an open fire. There is a 
large table 1n the centre of the stage with fruit, a 
flagon of wine and glasses. 


ALEXIS. You seem to have lost your cunning, 
Constantine. 


CONSTANTINE. Wait! 
ALEXIS. Perhaps the pawn? 


CONSTANTINE. No. [He moves.] So! 
ALEXIS. Ah, ha! That, eh? Well, well! The cun- 


ning is returning, is it? , 
[He strikes a little bell beside him and again 
scans the board.| 


CONSTANTINE. Is the hour up, your excellency? 
ALEXIS. No, no! We still have ten minutes to play. 


[33] 
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CONSTANTINE. Your excellency tires of the game, 
perhaps? 


ALEXIS. No, I never tire of the game. When I do 
that, I shall tire of life itself. Chess is as much a gauge 
of a man’s mental development as love or war or politics 
or any other game. When I play bad chess, I shall have 
ceased to be a competent governor. We patricians do 
not justify our lives by the toil of our hands. We should 
tune the machinery inside our skulls to its highest 
effectiveness. We must keep it tuned and timed and 
oiled. Ah, yes, it is that way we serve. When the 
machine balks or stops we are nothing. 


CONSTANTINE. But your excellency was thinking of 
other things. 


ALEXIS. Was I so? Well, well! We shall see, we 
shall see! I was thinking of other things, eh? [He 
makes a move swiftly.| There, match me that if you can. 


CONSTANTINE. Ah! The one move that could have 
saved your king! 


ALEXIS. There you have it! I doze, I dream, my 
mind wanders, and then it comes in a flash. The one 
move on the board! It is by such flashes I know myself. 


CONSTANTINE. Your excellency has inspiration. 


ALEXIS. Perhaps! But behind inspiration, always, 
the technique of the game. 
[4 footman enters.] 


FOOTMAN. Your excellency rang? 
ALEXIS. Is the man Shamrayeff, waiting? 


FooTMAN. Aman, Boris Ivanovitch Shamrayeff, 
with a letter from your excellency, is waiting in the 
secretary's room. 
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ALEXis. You may bring him here in three minutes. 


FOOTMAN. Pardon, excellency, but the secretary 
wishes to know if the orders received from Mr. Constan- 
tine are correct. 


ALEXIS. What orders? 


FOOTMAN. That the man, Boris Ivanovitch Sham- 
rayeff, is not to be searched. 


ALEXIS. There is no occasion to search the man. 
[FOOTMAN bows and withdraws.| 


ALEXIS. [70 CONSTANTINE.] Your move, my dear 
Constantine. We have exactly two minutes to finish 
the game, and one minute for questions. [He lays his 
watch beside the chessboard.| 


CONSTANTINE. [Moves.] So! 


ALEXIS. Ah! One moment! There! What now? 
[He moves.] 


CONSTANTINE. This. [He movzes.] 
ALEXIS. And this! [He moves.] 


CONSTANTINE. Ah ha! I could check-mate your 
excellency in five more moves. 


ALEXIS. The two minutes are up. Tell me, you are 
quite certain that your agents made no mistake in the 
matter of this man Shamrayeff? 


CONSTANTINE. Quite certain, your excellency. I 
begged you to have him put under arrest yesterday. 
There is absolutely no question. The man’s entire 
history is in your hands. 


ALEXIS. And, in spite of all this, I have granted him 
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a personal interview. I have given explicit orders that 
he is not to be searched. In short, I must be a fool, eh? 


CONSTANTINE. I cannot question your excellency’s 
judgment. 


ALEXIS. Ah, you can’t question my judgment, eh? 
But you think! I saw something behind your eyes just 
now when you said you would checkmate me in five 
moves. You were thinking, Alexis ‘Alexandrovitch, 
for all his fine talk, is not what he used to be. Sei 
thing has slipped away from him.’ Do you think I’ve 
become a coward? 


CONSTANTINE. Your excellency! 


ALEXIS. I sometimes think so, myself; that some- 
time there will be no flash, that I shall be checkmated 
once and for all. That’s why I keep you here, hour after 
hour, playing chess with me; that’s why I am tempted 
to try another kind of game with this man Shamrayeff. 


CONSTANTINE. ‘Then you have a definite reason for 
seeing this man? 


ALEXIS. None that you would understand. 


CONSTANTINE. But, in that case, might I point out 
to your excellency—surely it would be safer— 


ALEXIS. Don’t speak to me as if you were speaking 
to a child. I know what you think: ‘Alexis Alexan- 
drovitch is not what he was. Things are slipping past 
him, he needs watching.’ Well, the time is up. You 
have your orders. 


CONSTANTINE. Shall I take away the chessmen? 


ALEXIS. No, leave them as they are. We'll finish 
the game when I ring for you. [CONSTANTINE rises and 
hesttates.| Well, well, well! You’re going to say some- 
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thing. You think the game won’t be finished. We’ll 
see. We'll see about that! 
CONSTANTINE. I beg your excellency— 
[FOOTMAN enters, followed by SHAMRAYEFF.| 


FOOTMAN. Boris Ivanovitch Shamrayeff. 
[SHAMRAYEFF wears the clothes of a respectable 
artisan. Hes, apparently, somewhat younger 
than ALEXIS, strongly built and has a rather 
fine but stolid face. He stands with his cap in 
his hand.] 


ALEXIS. So, so! You are Boris Ivanovitch Sham- 
rayeff, are you? Well, well! 


Boris. Yes, I am Boris Ivanovitch Shamrayeff! 


ALEXIS. You found it hard to get at me, did you? 
hard to get an interview with Alexis Alexandrovitch? 


ports. Not so hard as I had expected, your excel- 
lency. 


ALEXIS. [Zo CONSTANTINE and FOOTMAN.] Well, 
what are you waiting for? This man has something 
important to say to me. He’s bashful. He can’t 
speak out before so many people. 


CONSTANTINE. Your excellency, I will wait in the 
passage. 


ALEXIS. Nonsense, nonsense! Go into the garden 
and think about your game of chess! Go! [cONSTAN- 
TINE and FOOTMAN go out.| 


ALEXIS. [Zo BoRIS.] Sit down in that chair. I 
want to look at you. [Boris looks around uneasily.| 
Ah! There is no one watching us. This room is in a 
corner of the house—nothing but windows behind you, 
no balcony, no hangings. Open the door you came in 
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by—there is no one in the passage. Turn the key, if 
you like. 

[BORIS steps quickly to the main doors, throws 
them open, looks into the passage, shuts them 
again, turns the key in the lock and slips it 
into his pocket.] 


You see we won’t be disturbed. Now, sit down and tell 
me what you want. [BoRIS sits down but says nothing.| 
Tongue-tied, eh? You don’t know how to begin? 
Embarrassed, eh? 


Boris. No. I was only wondering. 
ALEXIS. Ha, ha! Wondering, eh? 


Boris. I was wondering why your excellency chose 
to give me this opportunity? 


ALEXIS. ‘This opportunity? 


BORIS. [Looking up.] This opportunity to kill your 
excellency. 


ALEXIS. So, so! To kill me? That’s it, is it? Well, 
well! I thought as much, but of course, I couldn’t be 
sure. Well, well! Go on, go on! 


BoRIs. [Simply.] God has delivered you into my 
hands. 


ALEXIS. Pah! Leave God out of it! Don’t give me 
any such cant nonsense. I doubt if God takes any 
interest in either of us. I have delivered myself into 
your hands. That’s the simple fact of the matter. I 
could have trapped you so easily, too, but I didn’t even 
have you searched. You may as well take the pistol 
out of your pocket. 


BORIS. Your excellency seems amused. 
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ALEXIS. No, no, not amused! I’m only curious to 
see you handle the thing—morbid curiosity, if you like. 
Take it out, man, take it out! 


BORIS. This is a solemn moment for us both, your 
excellency. 


ALEXIS. Solemn, eh? Well, well! Solemn! Oh, I 
suppose it is solemn for you, Boris Ivanovitch. To me 
it is simply curious grotesque. Well, well! 


BORIS. [Takes owt pistol.| Keep your hand a little 
further from that bell, if you please. 


ALEXIS. I shan’t ring. You would hardly wait for 
them to answer the bell, would you? No, no! I’m not 
such a fool as to think you’d do that? Well, well! I 
lift my hand and you shoot. 


BORIS. Yes. 
ALEXIS. Exactly. Well, I shan’t lift my hand. 


Boris. Nothing on earth can save you, Alexis 
Alexandrovitch. 


ALEXIS. Nor you, my friend, for that matter! You 
hardly expect to leave the house, shall we say, un- 
molested? 


BoRIs. I donot expect to leave it alive, excellency. 


ALEXIS. No, that would be asking too much. I was 
here to let you in. I shan’t be able to let you out again. 
You will have lost a useful friend, Boris Ivanovitch. 


BoRIs. Your excellency! 


ALEXIS. It is in your hands to end the interview. 
Come, come, you must hate me a great deal, my friend, 
to give your own life for the sake of taking mine. 
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Boris. I do not hate you. 


ALEXIS. So? How odd! I thought that everyone of 
your sort hated me. You might at least flatter me to 
the extent of showing some emotion. Come, come, 
flatter me to that extent. 


Boris. I donot care to flatter you. 


ALEXIS. Ah, well, well! I shall have to do without 
it then. 


BoRIS. My own feelings have nothing to do with it, 
I am an instrument of God. 


ALEXIS. God again! What has God to do with it? 
Do you happen to play a good game of chess? 


BoRIS. [Nervously.] Why do you ask me such a 
thing? 


ALEXIS. Because you interrupted a game here. 
Constantine threatened me with checkmate in five 
more moves. Checkmate in five moves! No, no! Not 
so easy as that! 


Boris. I have had enough of your _jestings, 
excellency. 


ALEXIS. You won’t play then? Well, well! I had 
promised myself to finish the game. We shall see! We 
shall see! 


BORIS. Surely your excellency has something you 
wish to say— 


ALEXIS. I have told you once, when you tire of the 
interview it is in your hands to end it. What are you 
waiting for? You become tedious! 


BORIS. Have you no desire to pray, excellency? 
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_ALEXIS. Pray? Pray? Who would listen to me? 
No, Id rather chat. 


Boris. As your excellency likes. 


ALEXIS. Yes, yes, we'll chat until you gather courage 
to do what you came for. 


BoRIs. It takes no courage to kill a thing like you. 


ALEXIS. It takes a certain kind of courage to kill— 
rats. 


BORIS. I have been chosen, excellency. 


ALEXIS. So, so! The lot fell on you, did it? The 
honor! The distinction! You look at it in that way, 
don’t you? Like the rest of your kind, you have 
political ideas, eh? 


Boris. I have no political ideas. 


ALEXIS. No political ideas? Well, well! No personal 
hatred? Pray explain yourself, man. 


Boris. I ama peasant. My father and my father’s 
father were peasants. You are a noble. Your line 
runs back to Tartar princes. It is a matter of centuries 
of pain and slavery against centuries of oppression and 
violence. I take no account of today, only of yesterday 
and tomorrow. Your acts have been cruel and harsh, 
doubtless. I hardly know. I throw them out of the 
scale. I throw out my own sufferings. They are not 
enough in themselves to tip the balance. You and I 
are nothing. It is caste against caste. I gave myself 
to the revolutionary party, yes! I am their agent as you 
say, but I know little of their ideas for Russia. I care 
less. I only know that the band to which I belong 
represents the struggle which I feel in my own breast. 
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I am their willing tool: I do their will because the right 
of vengeance comes down to me in the blood. 


ALEXIS. Yes, yes! A fanatic! 
Boris. It is my order against yours. 


ALEXIS. Ah, your order against mine, eh? Centuries 
of pain against centuries of oppression. Well, well! 
You set aside today, do you? You throw your own little 
pains and penalties out of the scale on one side, and my 
little tyrannies and floggings and acts of villainy out on 
the other? You see yourself only as the avenger of a 
caste against a caste. The right of vengeance and the 
need of it comes down to you in the blood, does it? 
You’re exalted by the breath of dead peasants, are you? 
It’s because of that and only because of it that you take 
pride in the work you’ve set your hand to. Huh! 
Grotesque! You strike the air with a rod of smoke. 
You’ve stumbled upon the essence of the inane. You’re 
about to commit a fantastic mockery of Justice. 


Boris. I have held my hand too long! 


ALEXIS. Wait! There is still something to be said; 
something for you to think of in the moment between 
the time you take my life and the time you take your 
own. You are about to kill the man you might have 
been yourself. You are about to—I, and not you, am 
Boris Ivanovitch. 


Boris. What rubbish are you talking now? 
ALEXIS. You are Alexis Alexandrovitch! 
BorIs. Why! You are mad! 


ALEXIS. Wait! When you were a child, you had a 
foster-brother. You ran with him in the fields. You 
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slept by his side at night. You fought with him over 
rough toys and bits of food. When you were seven 
years old, a man on horseback came and took him 
away. You never knew his true parentage and your 
father fogged you when you cried for him. Can you 
remember that? 


BORIS. Aye, I can remember that well. 


ALEXIS. Your father deserted your mother the fol- 
lowing year. A little later she died. She told you 
nothing of the other child. You went to Kieff, to the 
house of your uncle, and became apprenticed to a 
bootmaker. 


BORIS. Leave off! You can’t mystify me by telling 
me the story of my own life. It proves nothing. Your 
agents have ways of knowing such things: what I was, 
what I am, everything. 


ALEXIS. Yes! Leave all that! As you say, it proves 
nothing. Yet we are foster-brothers, you and [| 


Boris. A sign! 


ALEXIS. Our good mother was endowed with a grim 
sense of humor. She sent her own boy to be reared as 
the son of princes, and the little aristocrat, left with her 
for safety at the time of the Makaroff meeting, she sent 
to—well, you know to what sort of a life she sent him. 


Boris. Give me a sign! 
ALEXIS. I have no sign to give you. 


ports. Ah, ha! What else? What else have you to 
tell me? 


ALEXIS. I, and not you, am the son of peasants. 
Do you see now why I call your errand grotesque? 
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Boris. Lies! Lies! Lies! What do you expect to 
gain by telling me such lies? 


ALEXIS. Nothing. 


BORIS. Do you expect me to believe you? Do you 
expect me to embrace you and clap my hat on my head 
and toss this pistol out the window and tell you to do 
what you like with me? 


ALEXIS. I expect nothing. I know that I am one 
dead man talking to another. 


Boris. I can’t fathom you. I know there must be 
some trick up your sleeve, but I can’t fathom you. 


ALEXIS. There is no trick. You asked me why I 
chose to give you this opportunity to kill me. I’m 
telling you. That’s all. 


Boris. Lies! Utterly useless lies! 


ALEXIS. No! Utterly useless truth! Do you think 
I wish to believe myself Boris Ivanovitch Shamrayeff, 
born a peasant? I, who have sat in high places and 
given my life to preserving an order of men to which I 
do not belong, which my blood ought to cry out against. 
Do you think I would have believed it if the belief had 
not been forced upon me? I have ways of knowing 
truth from falsehood, my friend. You are striking at a 
man who is dead before you touch him. What I have 
found out in the past week, others already know. I 
have come to the end, I tell you. I have been a fan- 
tastic dupe. I cannot go on. I should have killed 
myself today, but I have a horror of taking my own life. 
You have come in time to save me from that. 


BoRIS. Was that your only reason for seeing me? 


ALEXIS. I admit I was curious to see another man 
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who had been as great a dupe as myself. 


BoRIS. Lies! Lies! What else? Have you anything 
more to say? 


ALEXIS. I only ask you to finish your work. Unless 
you have a scruple against killing your—in which case, 
go! The door is still open to you. 


BoRIS. [Sneering.] Very pretty! Very touching! 
Go back, eh? And tell my comrades that I let Alexis the 
Red slip through my fingers because he told me a child’s 
story of changeling foster-brothers? No, no! [He cocks 
his pistol.] 


ALEXIS. Kill me, then! 
[BORIS ratses the pistol.] 


BORIS. [— 
ALEXIS. Pull the trigger, man! 


BORIS. I can’t. There’s a chance that what you 
have said may be true after all. [He lays down the 
pistol.| And yet, I can’t live if it’s false. And, by God, 
I can’t live if it’s true! 


ALEXIS. In either case, we must both die. 


BoRIs. Aye, you speak the truth there, but I dare 
not kill you. I tell you, I dare not! There must be 
some way out! Some other way! 


ALEXIS. Are you brave enough to take poison? 
Yes? Good! Do you see this ring? I press a spring, 
so. There is a fine powder under the stone, so! I drop 
a few grains into one of these glasses. We draw lots. 
One of us drinks the wine and the other still has your 
pistol to use! It’s very simple after all. 
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BORIS. [Rises.] Yah! Now, by God, I see the trick! 
Lies! Lies! Every word of it was lies! I can see through 
you now. You’re devilishly cunning with your sleight- 
of-hand, but I draw no lots for poison with the likes of 
you. 


ALEXIS. Have it your own way. See, there’s more 
than enough for both. Take the glass in your own 
hands, divide it yourself, pour the wine yourself, and 
then, to satisfy you, I'll drink first. 


BORIS. Youcarry the bluff to the bitter end, do you? 
Well, we'll see. 
[He mixes the powder and pours the wine 
and hands one glass to ALEXIS.] 


ALEXIS. To your easy death, brother. 
[He lifts the glass and drinks.] 


BporIS. Ah! So you’re a brave man after all! [He 
lifts the glass and pauses.| What if I were to leave you 
now, eh? 


ALEXIS. My men have orders to seize you the mo- 
ment you leave the room. 


Boris. In that case! [He lifts the glass.| To your 
final redemption, brother! 


ALEXIS. Sit down! [Boris sits down.] 
BORIS. Have we long to wait? 


ALEXIS. Perhaps five minutes. It’s a Chinese concoc- 
tion. They call it the draught of final oblivion. I 
believe it to be painless. I’m told that one becomes 
numb. Do you find yourself becoming drowsy? 


Boris. No. My senses seem to be becoming more 
alert. Your voice sounds very sharp and clear. 
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ALEXIS. Lift your hand. 


BORIS. It seems very heavy. Are you afraid of 
Death, excellency? 


ALEXIS. [Eyeing him sharply.| No, I am not afraid 
of Death, brother, not in the least. 


Boris. Nor I! 
ALEXIS. Good! Now, move your feet. 


Boris. I don’t seem to be able to. That’s strange. 
I can’t feel anything. 


ALEXIS. Nor I! Can you get out of your chair? 


Boris. [Slowly.] I—I can hardly move my hand. 
I might move by a supreme effort but I haven’t the will. 
I—TI feel no pain, only a ringing in my head. 


ALEXIS. So? Well, well! Can you still hear per- 
fectly? 


BORIS. Yes—yes, I can still hear. 
ALEXIS.) Hm, (hm: 


Boris. Tell me, on your hope of redemption, was 
what you said to me just now the truth? 


ALEXIS. On my hope of redemption, eh? 
Boris. If it was, I ask you to forgive me. 
ALEXIS. I have nothing to forgive. 
BoRIs. Thanks! 


ALEXIS. On my hope of redemption, Boris Sham- 
rayeff, everything I told you was lies! lies! lies! 
[BoRIS struggles painfully to his feet and lurches 


\ 
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toward the table where he has laid the pistol. 
ALEXIS springs to the table, seizes the pistol 
and tosses 1t out of the window. BORIS sup- 
ports himself against the edge of table, half 
sitting, half leaning against it, his mouth open, 
his eyes staring. He sways dizzily. ALEXIS 
stands before him.] 


ALEXIS. Well, you can still speak, can’t you? 


Boris. You fiend! You dog! You liar! Ha, ha, ha! 
At least you can’t escape! No need for me to strike you! 


ALEXIs. Ha; ha! 


BoRIS. Well! Sneer at me if you like. You’re 
feeling the agony too, Alexis Alexandrovitch. You 
can’t deny it. 


ALEXIS. I am not dying, Boris Shamrayeff. 


BoRIS. But, I know! I saw! I saw you drink! 
You're dying, excellency! 


ALEXIS. Yes, we drank together, didn’t we? Well, 
well! And your eye wasn’t off me an instant, was it? 
And you didn’t lift your cup till I’d drained the last 
drop of mine, did you? Well, well, well! 


BORIS. I saw you drink what I drank. 


ALEXIS. Yes, I did drink it, Boris Ivanovitch, didn’t 
I? But what is sending you down to fry in Hell with the 
stupid ghosts of your bestial ancestors is only embar- 
rassing me with the slightest of headaches. [He 
chuckles.| 


BORIS. It—it is not possible! 


ALEXIS. Eh? An oriental trick. A man in constant 
fear of poison may accustom himself, little by little, to a 
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dose that would blast the life of an ordinary man. A 
fantastic precaution these days, only interesting to an 
antiquarian like myself. Well, well, you can hear me, 
can’t you? I tell you I could have taken the entire 
mess; half of it seems to have been enough for you. 
[BORIS makes an effort to get at ALEXIS but 
almost sinks to the floor.] 
No use, Boris Shamrayeff! I advise you to hold fast to 
the table. 


BORIS. Why? Why have you done this thing to me? 


ALEXIS. Body of St. Michael! I am of one order, 
you of another. You are a terrorist, a Red; the blood 
of my brother, shot down in the streets of Kronstadt, 
the lives of my friends, the preservation of the sacred 
empire—are these nothing? Nothing—beside your 
dirty petitions of right? Pah! God has delivered you 
into MY hands. JI, and not you, am the instrument of 
God today! Boris Ivanovitch, can you still hear me? 


Eh? 
BoRIs. Yes! 


ALEXIS. So! So! One thing more! Why did I risk 
my own life to get yours? You would like to know that, 
wouldn’t you? Why did I let you in here at all? You'd 
ask that if you could. Ha, ha! Well, it was because 
men were thinking that Alexis Alexandrovitch wasn’t 
what he used to be; because I was beginning to think so 
myself. Because I had begun to doubt my own wits. 
I had to let myself be brought to bay. I had to look 
into the muzzle of your pistol. I had to pit my life 
against yours in a struggle where I had no other 
weapon, no other help, than this. [He taps his fore- 
head.| I think it unlikely that Constantine will check- 
mate me in five moves today! 
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Boris. Fiend! Fiend! Fiend! [He crumples up and 
falls to the floor.] 


ALEXIS. So, it’s over, is it? Well, well, well! 
[He takes a cover from the couch and throws it 
over BORIS and stands over him.] 


ALEXIS. [As tf exorcising a ghost.| To the night 
without stars! To the mist that never lifts! To the 
bottom of nothingness! Peace be with you! 

[He turns and taps the bell and then seats himself 
at the chessboard. The FOOTMAN enters.] 


FOOTMAN. Your excellency rang? 


_ALEXIS. Go into the garden and find Mr. Constan- 
tine. Tell him I am ready to finish our game of chess. 
[The FOOTMAN bows and withdraws.] 


ALEXIS. [Studying the moves on the chessboard.| So! 
So! The bishop—the queen! No! Yes, yes! I have it! 
I have it! Body of St. Michael, not in five moves, not in 
SO: tonight! Ah! Ha, ha! So! Sot Well, well, 
well! 

[He rubs his hands softly and looks up just as 
CONSTANTINE enters.| 


CURTAIN 
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BARBARA was first produced under the direction of 
Mr. B. Iden Payne at the Fine Arts Theatre, Chicago, 
December 9th, 1913, with the following cast: 


ISRRRAR A Aas ).aho eee e ee Miss Mona Limerick 
ARCHIE: Aeon ics ae eee Mr. Dallas Anderson 
Ecc Les (ARcHIE’s man-servant)....Mr. B. Iden Payne 


BARBARA 


The Scene is in the living-room of MR. ARCHIBALD PHIL- 
BERT’S bachelor apartment. As it is late afternoon 
of a winter day, the lamps are lighted. There 1s a 
door at the right into an entrance hall and a door at 
the back into ARCHIE’S dressing-room. The cur- 
tain rises on an empty stage. A moment later, the 
hall door opens softly and BARBARA enters. She is 
smartly dressed and carries amuff. After making 
quite sure that there is no one in the room, she takes 
rather leisurely stock of its contents and slips one or 
two small articles into her muff. She then goes to 
the dressing-room door, peeps through the curtains, 
glances behind her, and steps into the dressing- 
room just as ECCLES enters from the hall with the 
afternoon papers. As ECCLES lays the papers on 
the table, he misses the articles which BARBARA has 
taken. Evidently catching a sound from the dress- 
ing-room, he tiptoes over, peeps through the curtains 
and at once stands stiffly at attention. 


EccLES. I beg your pardon, miss. [There is no 
answer.| Will you be good enough to step this way, 
miss? Will you be good enough to step this way, 
madame? 

[BARBARA enters languidly holding her muff 
before her. From it project a silver-backed 
brush and comb.]| 


[$3] 
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BARBARA. You need not shout so. 


ECCLES. [Jn a conciliatory voice.] I had no desire to 
oftend you, madame. 


BARBARA. Your first supposition was correct. I am 
unmarried. 


EccLES. In either case, I am afraid I must require an 
explanation of your presence in Mr. Philbert’s dressing- 
room. 


BARBARA. Are you speaking as a moralist or as a 
man-servant? 


EccLES. Purely in the latter capacity, miss, I 
assure you. 


BARBARA. It is clear that you entertain mistaken 
suspicions concerning me. Or 1s it that you are merely 
impertinent? 


EccLES. I trust that I shall not so tar forget my 
place, miss, but I am bound to deduce certain conclu- 
sions from the evidence before me. 


BARBARA. I should like to know your process of 
reasoning. 


ECCLES. You have in your left hand a gold cigarette 
case which I last saw upon Mr. Philbert’s dressing table. 
The inference is obvious. 


BARBARA. [Surrendering the cigarette case.| I com- 
pliment you upon your perfect tact. 


ECCLES. It is not the first time I have been accorded 
a similar commendation, miss. 


[A pause.| 
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BARBARA. I hope that you do not contemplate an 
exhibition of physical violence. 


EccLES. Um—do you carry a weapon, miss? 
BARBARA. Naturally, I am armed. 
ECCLES. In that case, it is my first duty to search you. 


BARBARA. It is really a very tiny pistol. I have no 
pockets. It is stuck in my left garter. 


ECCLES. Then, miss, I shall be obliged to put you 
upon your honor while I turn my back. 
[He turns his back.| 


BARBARA. You need have no fear. I abhor the 
faintest suggestion of bloodshed. 
[She stoops and takes a small pistol from her 
garter. | 
What is your name? 


ECCLES. Eccles, miss. 


BARBARA. You may turn around, Eccles. 
[He turns and she hands him the pistol.| 


ECCLES. Thank you, miss. 


BARBARA. And now what do you intend to do with 
me? 


ECCLES. I was thinking, miss, that I might telephone 
to Detective Headquarters. Possibly you are already 
acquainted there? 


BARBARA. I am as yet absolutely unknown to the 
police. I trust you will allow me to remain so. 


ECCLES. But, surely, sooner or later! 
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BARBARA. I had thought that if a truly ladylike 
person were unfortunate enough to become thus in- 
volved, a return of the pilfered articles accompanied by 
a note of apology would be considered ample restitution. 


EccLES. When the ladylike person has friends or 
relatives of social prominence, there is no moral issue 
involved; the offence becomes an evidence of tempera- 
ment, not of turpitude. 


BARBARA. I have no friends or relatives at present 
available. 


ECCLES. Then, miss, you are guilty of honest, down- 
right burglary. 


BARBARA. My dear Eccles, I feel instinctively that 
you possess a keenly sympathetic mind. I shall tell 
you the entire story of my life. [She sits down.] 


ECCLES. [Looking at his watch.| I fear, miss, that I 
have not the time to listen to a lengthy recital of erotic 
incidents. 


BARBARA. ‘The narrative is absolutely chaste. I 
have never before infringed upon the ethical canons of 
civilization or the criminal laws of the United States. 
I have only today, after mature deliberation, entered 
upon a professional career of crime. 


ECCLES. It is not, of course, my place to offer sug- 
gestions. 


BARBARA. Suggestions are exactly what I desire 
to hear. 


EccLES. May I point out that possibly some less 
hazardous means of livelihood— 


BARBARA. I have canvassed them all. I cannot 
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even crochet. If it were not for a strict puritanical 
conscience, I might have tried the so-called primrose 
path, but I have neither the temperament nor the con- 
stitution necessary to commercial success in that field. 


ECCLES. Iam somewhat at a loss to advise you, miss. 


BARBARA. [Rising.| Perhaps, if you would be so 
kind as to consider the question over night, and come 
to me at my hotel sometime tomorrow morning— 


ECCLES. [After a moment’s thought.] I think I may 
safely liberate you upon parole. 


BARBARA. Thanks. Shall we say at ten tomorrow 
morning? 


ECCLES. Very good, miss. 
BARBARA. Have you a card and pencil? 


ECCLES. On the table, miss. 
[The door bell rings twice.] 


BARBARA. The bell! 

EccLES. Mr. Philbert’s ring, miss. 

BARBARA. You will not betray me to Mr. Philbert? 
EccLES. I do not feel it to be necessary. 

BARBARA. But, what am I[ to say to him? 


EccLEs. Anything, miss. You will find Mr. Phil- 
bert a charming and considerate young gentleman, but 
extremely dense. [The bell rings again.| You willhave 
to excuse me, miss. 

[He goes into the hall. BARBARA sits down 
again placidly.| 


ARCHIE. [Speaking off stage.| Dash take it, Eccles, 
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I’ve shed my door-key again. You haven’t happened 
on it by chance? 


ECCLES. No, sir. 
[ARCHIE enters followed by ECCLES.] 


ARCHIE. Anyone been here? 

ECCLES. Only a lady, sir. 

ARCHIE. A lady? 

ECCLES. Waiting at present to see you, sir. 


ARCHIE. [Turning and seeing BARBARA.] Ah! I 
don’t think I have the pleasure. 


BARBARA. [Rising.]| My name is of no consequence 
—none in the least. I called upon you in regard to—in 
regard to—merely—you will pardon me, but for the 
moment, I have forgotten what it was that I had in 
mind. 

[She glances helplessly at ECCLES.| 


ECCLES. I believe, miss, that you mentioned a sub- 
scription toward the foundation of a home for destitute 
and abandoned cats. 


BARBARA. Quiteso. A subscription. 
[ECCLES withdraws.| 


ARCHIE. J— 


BARBARA. However, it is of no consequence. I find 
that I have already wasted much valuable time. You 
will pardon me, I’m sure. I have an appointment of 
the greatest importance. 

[She moves toward the door.| 


ARCHIE. ‘This is most extraordinary! 
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BARBARA. It is kind of you to take such a vivid 
interest. I will be glad to answer your questions at 
another date. Good-afternoon. 

[She extends her hand to arcute and in so doing 
drops the silver-backed brush.| 


ARCHIE. [Picking 1t up and looking at it.} Oh, I say 
—really, you know! 


BARBARA. How awkward of me! 


ARCHIE. [Looking into one end of the muff.) But, 
but—you appear to have most of my bureau silver in 
your muff. 


BARBARA. Only a part of it. The muff is much too 
small. I shall have to obtain a larger one. 
[She takes the brush from ARCHIE and thrusts 
it back into the muff.] 


ARCHIE. Am I to understand— 


BARBARA. I find myself quite incapable of outwitting 
you, Mr. Philbert. Deceit is so foreign to my nature. 
I am merely a professional burglar. 


ARCHIE. Is this some curious sort of pleasantry? 


BARBARA. Not at all. I do not believe in treating 
one’s chosen profession with levity. 


ARCHIE. But, upon my soul! 


BARBARA. Since there is nothing more to tell, I must 
ask you to allow me to withdraw. 


ARCHIE. One moment, if you please. 


BARBARA. [Taking the brush and several other toulet 
articles from the muff and thrusting them into ARCHIE’S 
arms.| I have returned your comb and brush. Your 
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latch-key, which I have unfortunately slipped into the 
bodice of my dress, I will return to you by post to- 
morrow. I apologize for my intrusion. I think that 
should be sufficient. 


ARCHIE. [Going to the table and putting down the 
recovered loot.| Wait! I must take the liberty of speak- 


ing to ECCLES. 
[He strikes the bell.| 


BARBARA. By all means. 
[She sits down again placidly. ECCLES enters.| 


ECCLES. You rang, sir. 


ARCHIE. Eccles, this young lady has just made me a 
most extraordinary revelation. 


ECCLES. Quite so, sir. I am already acquainted 
with the circumstances. 


ARCHIE. I think you should have consulted me at 
once. 


ECCLES. Begging your pardon, sir, I have not been 
in the habit of consulting you as to my own private 
conversations with ladies, nor in matters affecting your 
own good. 


ARCHIE. You have doubtless saved me much trouble 
and annoyance. 


EccLES. More than you can possibly dream, sir. 
ARCHIE. In this case, however— 


ECCLES. I have merely taken the liberty of paroling 
the young lady on her own recognizance. 


ARCHIE. It is my opinion that we ought to ring at 
once for the police. 
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ECCLES. I am convinced that this is the lady’s first 
offence and advise most strongly against any such 
suggestion. 


BARBARA. [Rising.] I am then at liberty to go? 


ARCHIE. Bynomeans. I am truly sorry, but I can- 
not become an accessory before the fact to any future 
crimes which you may commit. 

[BARBARA sits down again.] 
I have recently become a member of the “Society for the 
Strict Punishment of First Offences.”’ I am heartily in 
accord with its expressed views. I am not thinking 
wholly of my own position. I am thinking particularly 
of you. I feel a grave moral responsibility for your 
future welfare. I feel it as a sacred charge laid upon me. 


BARBARA. It is very sweet of you, Mr. Philbert, to 
put it that way. 


ECCLES. I would suggest that if you allowed me to 
fetch tea, sir— 


ARCHIE. I cannot see any occasion for further dis- 
cussion. 


BARBARA. On the contrary, you have opened a vast 
field for conversation. Let us have tea by all means. 


ECCLES. Very good, miss. 
[He goes out.] 


ARCHIE. My dear young lady, I must warn you that 
further entreaties— 


BARBARA. I will not entreat. I have thought much 
in the last fifty seconds, and it seems to me that all you 
have told me is perfectly true. You have accepted my 
future as a sacred trust laid upon you. I acknowledge 
the bond between us with a perfect sense of security. 
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ARCHIE. I fear this is getting a trifle beyond my 
intelligence. 


BARBARA. I can see your point so clearly. As you 
say, you alone are responsible for whatever I may 
become. I must abandon my previous inclinations 
and desires. You spoke of your moral responsibility 
for my welfare. Very well, I accept your generosity 
with a thankful heart. Do as you like with me. 


ARCHIE. I ought to ring for the police. 


BARBARA. Oh, no! That would be so obviously 
shifting the burden. 


ARCHIE. Since you have formed such definite ideas 
regarding my duty toward you, will you kindly tell me 
what else I could possibly do. I cannot in decency turn 
you lose to prey upon my neighbors. 


BARBARA. As you say, you cannot in decency turn 
me adrift. Clearly you must provide for me then. 


ARCHIE. Provide for you? 


BARBARA. I mean of course, you must use your 
influence then to obtain me employment. 


ARCHIE. Unfortunately, I have no influence. 
BARBARA. ‘Then you must make me an allowance. 
ARCHIE. I will be most certainly dashed— 


BARBARA. You must not forget, Mr. Philbert, that 
I am in a sense your ward. 


ARCHIE. I do not wish to intrude my private affairs 
so early in our acquaintance, but I must inform you, 


Miss—Miss— 


BARBARA. Let us come at once to an informal foot- 
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ing. You may call me Barbara. Barbara is not my 
name but it will serve. It has such pleasant vowels. 


ARCHIE. [Seating himself beside her.) Very well 
then, my dear Barbara, I shall make a clean breast of 
my position. You see before you a man in destitute 
circumstances. 


BARBARA. Destitute? 


ARCHIE. Figuratively, penniless. I have today 
stretched my credit to its breaking point by the acquisi- 
tion of a winter wardrobe. Tonight I give Eccles a 
month’s notice. 


BARBARA. My dear Archie,—Your name I believe 
is Archibald? 


ARCHIE. Yes. 


BARBARA. I read it on your doorplate. My dear 
Archie, since matters have gone so far, we can merely 
make the best of the situation. I have acknowledged 
the tie which exists between us. I shall not attempt to 
sever it because of your pecuniary misfortune. 


ARCHIE. ‘That is very kind of you, I am sure. 


BARBARA. Wait. I do not desire credit for a purely 
womanly sentiment. Since you are unable to shoulder 
the moral responsibility for my future, it is clear that I 
must shoulder the responsibility of yours. 


ARCHIE. But my previous relations with women, 
outside my own social circle, of course, would hardly 
recommend me as the victim of a platonic experiment! 


BARBARA. ‘That is all the more reason why J should 
not desert you. The more or less constant companion- 
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ship of a pure and attractive woman cannot fail to be of 
benefit to you morally and intellectually. I shall over- 
look all past peccadilloes. You need apologize no 
further. 

[Enter ECCLES with the tea.] 


ARCHIE. [Rising.] Eccles! 
ECCLES. Ys, Sir. 


ARCHIE. By Jove, I say, you simply must help 
me out. 


ECCLES. In what way, sir? 


ARCHIE. I find that my prospects and my per- 
sonality, and my private affairs have become inextric- 
ably tangled with those of Barbara— 


EccLES. Who is Barbara? 
BARBARA. Iam Barbara. 


ARCHIE. And I cannot at present see any possibility 
of disentangling them. 


ECCLES. If it were not that I dislike exceedingly to 
appear in the role of the advice-giving man-servant, so 
prevalent, unfortunately, in modern drawing-room 
comedy, I should recommend you, sir, not to try to dis- 
entangle them. 


ARCHIE. [Putting up his hand.]| You forget that I 
have engaged myself to marry my second cousin, Miss 
Agatha Chirpstone. 


EccLES. I have never approved of the engagement, 
sir. Miss Chirpstone has been most carefully brought 
up. She has been given every modern educational 
advantage. Her influence on your character is therefore 
certain to be deplorable. 
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ARCHIE. But what am I to do? 


ECCLES. [After a moment's thought.| Form an 
alliance with this young lady. 


ARCHIE. But, my dear Eccles, owing to the laxity of 
opinion among people of culture and refinement, I am 
afraid such an alliance, as you call it, would not be con- 
sidered as sufficient provocation for a—break between 
Miss Chirpstone and myself. 


ECCLES. I am not suggesting—immorality. 
ARCHIE. What else are you suggesting? 


EccLES. Marriage—contracted with another person, 
would automatically cancel your obligation to Miss 
Chirpstone. 


BARBARA. [Reaching for a cake.) I had not con- 
templated an arrangement of so formal a nature. 


ECCLES. That is of course a matter to be decided 
strictly between yourselves. 


ARCHIE. It is an idea— 


BARBARA. I certainly shall not refuse Mr. Philbert’s 
proposal off-hand. 


ARCHIE. ‘There is, however, the question of money 
to be considered. 


ECCLES. Quite so. 


ARCHIE. I had counted on Miss Chirpstone as an 
avenue to financial rehabilitation. 


BARBARA. Mr. Philbert informs me that he 1s 
virtually penniless. 
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ECCLES. I have been aware of that fact for some 
time, miss. 


BARBARA. We shall be obliged to support ourselves. 
ARCHIE. ‘There is the stage. 


ECCLES. By your leave, I have had a little experience 
in that direction myself—before I entered service—I 
was, for quite a period, upon the variety stage. Time 
was, miss, when a neat pair of ankles combined with 
even an act of trained seals was considered acceptable 
on the major circuits. Today, the sidewalks of any 
town or village furnish sufficient entertainment for the 
curious. 


ARCHIE. We might further pursue Barbara’s talent 
for light burglary. I am sure I would make a most 
excellent confederate. My social acquaintance.— 


BARBARA. I fear I have not the talent I thought— 


ECCLES. I quite agree with you, miss. House- 
breaking is out of the question. It requires a certain 
perspicacity and finesse in which, I regret to say, you 
are both somewhat lacking. 


ARCHIE. You speak with amazing authority, Eccles. 


ECCLES. Before going upon the variety stage, I was 
for sometime a burglar, myself, and am_ therefore 
qualified to express my views. 


BARBARA. We appreciate your delightful frankness. 
_ ARCHIE. But, deuce take it, if we must work for a 
living— 

ECCLES. That will not be necessary. 


ARCHIE. How else are we to maintain a proper 
establishment? 
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EccLES. Upon the income derived from your wife’s 
dowry. 


BARBARA. But I have no dowry. 
ECCLES. One will be provided. 
ARCHIE. By whom? 

ECCLES. By me. 


BARBARA. [Nibbling at a piece of cake.| That is very 
good of you, Eccles. 


ARCHIE. I do not understand. 


ECCLES. That, sir, goes without saying. I shall, 
however, out of my private means, which are for- 
tunately large, provide a marriage settlement for this 
young lady which will be ample to satisfy your com- 
bined requirements. 


ARCHIE. But, one moment— 


EccLES. I have for some time desired to be of finan- 
cial assistance to you, sir. But my strict business 
instinct prevented me from making a loan, which I 
knew could not possibly be repaid. I could not offer 
it to you directly in the form of a gift. 


ARCHIE. As a gentleman, I could not have accepted 
it. 
ECCLES. Quite so. I know my place well enough 


not to be guilty of any such impertinence. My present 
proposal, however, solves the difficulty to perfection. 


BARBARA. My dear Archie, since you did not object 
to the idea of living upon Miss Chirpstone’s money, you 
cannot possibly object to the idea of living upon mine. 
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ARCHIE. That seems a reasonable deduction. 


ECCLES. Just so. The arrangement places you 
under no personal obligation to me. 


ARCHIE. Certainly not. I could hardly permit 
myself to be placed in any such ridiculous position. 


BARBARA. Your dignity will not suffer in the least. 


ARCHIE. May I be permitted to ask, however, why 
you have chosen to remain in service. Surely, a man 
of property— 


EccLES. A most natural question, sir. I can only 
answer it by saying that a man-servant’s life is an easy 
and well-regulated one. By leading it, I have also 
been relieved of certain social obligations and matri- 
monial enticements which would have proved extremely 
distasteful to me. 


ARCHIE. But why should you part with what you 
have? I speak, of course, from a purely disinterested 
point of view. 


EccLES. I shall keep sufficient to provide myself 
with an old-age pension suitable to one in my chosen 
station. The remainder I cannot possibly enjoy, as I 
am expecting to go into absolute seclusion for a term 
of years. 


ARCHIE. Into absolute seclusion? 
BARBARA. What sort of seclusion? 


EccLES. The Penitentiary, miss. I shall un- 
doubtedly receive the maximum sentence. I am quite 
resigned to it. 


ARCHIE. Is your expected incarceration the result 
of one of your former—occupations. 
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_ EccLes. Ina way, sir. There is no reason for minc- 
ing matters. ‘The basis of my fortune and the reason 
for my present infelicitous position is—forgery. 


BARBARA. ‘This decidedly alters the situation. I 
cannot accept, as my marriage portion, the proceeds of 
another’s career in crime. It would hardly entitle me 
to an assured position in society. 


ECCLES. On that point, miss, you are entirely mis- 
taken. But I assure you that you need not feel 
ashamed. Forgery, it is true, gave me my start, but 
the bulk of my property has been acquired by specula- 
tion in cheap real estate, rented for questionable pur- 
poses. 


BARBARA. ‘That is quite different. 


EccLES. I will further relieve your mind by telling 
you that I already have made restitution to the victims 
of my earlier felonies. 


ARCHIE. I am glad to hear that, Eccles, very glad 
to hear it. 


ECCLES. I have also kept a list of those who have 
suffered by my later depredations. It had been my 
intention to begin settling these moral liens at an early 
date. I shall, however, take the liberty of handing 
that obligation over to you, sir. When you have paid 
the listed amounts, together with compound interest at 
six and one-half per cent., which is one-half more than 
they would be entitled to expect on any safe investment, 
there will still remain an honestly-acquired residue 
which I trust you will use wisely. 


BARBARA. Your sentiments do you credit, Eccles, 
but do you think such generosity necessary—I mean in 
the matter of the extra one-half per cent? 
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ECCLES. I prefer to err on that side, miss. Before I 
was a forger I was for a time a student of theology. I 
have never wholly rid myself of a belief in the doctrine 
of atonement. 


ARCHIE. You have banished my last scruple. As 
an unbiased party to this discussion, I can honestly 
advise Barbara to allow you to make the proposed 
settlement. 


ECCLES. Thank you, sir. And now, sir, I beg leave 
to give you notice asking that you will kindly waive the 
usual month. 


BARBARA. Is such a request not considered most 
unusual? 


ARCHIE. It would leave me infernally short-handed. 


ECCLES. I am sincerely sorry to inconvenience you, 
sir, but my sudden determination to leave has been 
brought about by the fact that I have been shadowed 
for some days by a large man with a dark moustache 
slightly curled at the ends. You may have noticed him 
leaning against the area railing as you came in. 


ARCHIE. No, Eccles, I did not happen to notice him. 


ECCLES. His face was at one time familiar to me. 
When I was engaged in a tidy little smuggling business, 
before I entered the theological seminary, he was em- 
ployed in the capacity of a Secret Service detective. 


BARBARA. I think I am beginning to understand. 


ECCLES. My constitution is somewhat impaired by 
sedentary habits. I can no longer stand the nervous 
strain. 


BARBARA. You intend to give yourself up? 
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ECCLES. Yes, miss, at once. 


ARCHIE. Of course, if it is a question of your health 
I cannot interfere. 


EccLES. Thank you, sir. I will give you the 
address of my lawyers. 
[He takes out a card and writes on it.} 
Messrs. Slasher & Guile, 422 The Tower Bldg. They 
will receive instructions from me at once regarding— 
our—arrangement. 
[He hands card to BARBARA. | 


BARBARA. [Jn a bored voice.]_ Thank you, Eccles, I 
trust you will not be too uncomfortable. 


ECCLES. You are very kind, miss. Will that be 
all, sir? 
[ARCHIE nods.] 
Good-bye, sir. Good-bye, miss. 


BARBARA and ARCHIE. [Together.| Good-bye Eccles. 
[ECCLES goes out and shuts the door.| 


ARCHIE. Rather a good sort, Eccles? 


BARBARA. [Rising and coming over to the tea table.] 
I cannot approve of this modern sentimentality. Is it 
not enough to lionize the criminal in novels and on the 
stage, without making a hero of him in real life? 


ARCHIE. [They seat themselves at opposite sides of the 
table.| We may, however, consider our affair settled, 
I suppose? 


BARBARA. [Pouring tea.] Ina sense, yes. Although, 
my dear Archie, you have made me a definite proposal 
of marriage, J have given you no answer, definite or 
otherwise. Of course, I admit the understanding which 
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exists between us, but I cannot lay myself open to future 
criticism on the part of your family and friends who will, 
of course, become my family and friends, by undue 
haste in according to you the name and privileges of a 
fiancé. 


ARCHIE. I quite agree with you, my dear. You 
need entertain no apprehension whatever. 


BARBARA. Without Eccles, it will be necessary to 
establish a proper chaperonage. Otherwise, I cannot 
call upon you here in your apartments. 


ARCHIE. Quite so. Nor I upon you at your hotel. 


BARBARA. ‘The situation requires considerable tact. 


ARCHIE. We must observe the most scrupulous 
decorum. 


BARBARA. You may, however, kiss me just once. 


ARCHIE. [Putting down his cup and rising.]| Thanks. 
Thanks, awfully. I think I shall— 


[There is a knock at the door.| 
Dash it all! 


BARBARA. ‘This is most annoying! 


ARCHIE. Come in. 
[The door opens and ECCLES enters.] 


BARBARA. Oh! 
ARCHIE. Well, Eccles? 


ECCLES. Begging your pardon, sir, but you will 
doubtless recall that I gave you my notice about five 
minutes ago. 
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ARCHIE. [Exasperated.| Quite so. And what can 
I do for you now? 


_EccLEs. If you have not filled my place, sir, I should 
like to be taken on again. 


BARBARA. [With asperity.| This is a very sudden 
change of mind on your part, Eccles. 


ECCLES. I am sorry, miss, to have occasioned 
inconvenience. 


ARCHIE. But what have you done about the large 
man with the black moustache slightly turned up at the 
corners? 


EccLES. I am happy to say, sir, that my alarm was 
unwarranted. 


BARBARA. Indeed? 


ECCLES. I was not mistaken as to the man’s identity, 
merely as to his present calling. He is no longer a 
detective. 


BARBARA. Ah! 


EccLEs. He is utilizing his peculiar talents as an 
agent for a life insurance company. 


ARCHIE. But, I say— 

BARBARA. Wait—Eccles? 

ECCLES. Yes, miss. 

BARBARA. Will this alter—the—the— 


ECCLES. By no means, miss. I have never gone 
back on my word. 
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BARBARA. ‘Then, Archie dear, I think it can do no 
harm to take him on again. 


EccLES. Thank you, miss. 
ARCHIE. ‘Then, Eccles, you are re-engaged. 
EccLES. Thank you, sir. 


BARBARA. [Taking a cigarette from ARCHIE’S case.] 
I am sure we will all get on very well. 


ECCLES. Is there anything else for the present, sir? 


BARBARA. Send away my taxi. I shall stay for 
supper. 


ARCHIE. And, Eccles. 
ECCLES. Yés, sir. 


ARCHIE. You might let Miss Barbara have a check 
for five hundred in advance. 


ECCLES. Very good, sir. 
[He goes out and shuts the door.| 


CURTAIN 
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EPHRAIM AND THE WINGED BEAR was first produced 
at the Arts and Crafts Theatre, Detroit, December, 
1916, under the direction of Sam Hume, with the 
following cast: 


CHARACTERS 
EPHRAIM BUMSTEEPEE? .6..2 Gee C. E. Hilton 
BERTHAS Is WiGa a ee ei eee Eva W. Victor 
RIND eae eel ch eee ee Marian McMichael 
EDWARD OHEETS 4 tin nel ee ee A. L. Weeks 
A Younc Woman, from the streets. .... Lento Fulwell 


A Younc Man, in a silk hat........Samuel L. Breck 


EPHRAIM AND 
THE WINGED BEAR 


Time: the present. Place: the lbrary of MR. BUM- 
STEEPLE’S house; a middle-class room, in a middle- 
class neighborhood, in a middle-class city. When 
the curtain rises, EPHRAIM 15 reluctantly handing a 
dime to THE MAID, who takes it and goes into the 
hall. EPHRAIM then turns on BERTHA, who ts 
embroidering beside the fire-place. He speaks 
peevishly. 

EPHRAIM. Bertha, you’ve made me break an estab- 
lished custom. I—I won’t do it again. 


BERTHA. [Ina mild voice.| I can’t help feeling mean 
when I turn anyone away, Ephraim. 

EPHRAIM. [Picking up his evening paper.| You 
ought to feel quite the reverse. You ought to take pride 
in doing the right thing. I most certainly do. 


BERTHA. But is it the right thing? 


EPHRAIM. Of course it is. 
[He sits down in the most comfortable chair and 


shakes out his paper.] 


BERTHA. I’d never think of giving more than a dime 
at the door. 
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EPHRAIM. And every dime you do give at the door 
probably means two glasses of beer at the nearest 
saloon. 


BERTHA. Maybe it’s worse to put hatred and envy 
into a man’s heart than to run the risk of putting a glass 
of beer into his stomach. 


EPHRAIM. [Laying down the paper and looking at 
BERTHA over his glasses.| Do I understand that you’d 
willingly contribute to depravity? 


BERTHA. I’d rather contribute to that than to 
nothing. 


EPHRAIM. To nothing? Did you say ‘nothing’? 
Don’t I put five dollars in the plate every Sunday? 
Don’t I contribute to the missionary society? Don’t I 
give my time to all sorts of committees? It’s not the 
money I’m thinking of—it’s the principle. 


BERTHA. But isn’t Christmas Eve a time to forget 
your principles, Ephraim? 


EPHRAIM. Bertha! I’m amazed at you! 


BERTHA. I’d like to feel I was doing something 
personal. 


EPHRAIM. How many times have I got to tell you 
that indiscriminate giving isn’t charity at all. It’s 
putting a premium on beggary. It’s bad for the poor 
themselves. It doesn’t do anybody good. 


BERTHA. It might do you good. 


EPHRAIM. I hope I’m not selfish enough to think of 
myself first. 


BERTHA. Giving ought to be a pleasure to you. 
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EPHRAIM. It would be a pleasure to me. So would 
lots of other things be a pleasure to me. I dare say 
getting drunk might be a pleasure to me, but I don’t 
even keep alcohol in the house. 


BERTHA. I can think of worse things. A good soak 
might do you good if it only made you a little less sure 
of yourself afterward. 


EPHRAIM. ‘This is preposterous! What’s getting 
into you? 


BERTHA. I was wondering what sort of excuses 
you'd make if you turned Christ away from your door 
and then found out what you’d done. 


EPHRAIM. I won't be talked to like this. It’s—it’s 
not decent! 


BERTHA. What would you do? 
EPHRAIM. ‘This is positively sacrilegious! 
BERTHA. I’m waiting for you to answer me. 


EPHRAIM. I don’t know what I'd do. How do I 
know what I’d do? It’s ridiculous! You might as well 


ask me what I’d do if I met a—a—winged bear in my 
front hall. 


BERTHA. I wish you would! I wish you’d meet 
something you couldn’t argue with. 


EPHRAIM. Well, I won’t— 
[THE MAID enters from the hall.] 


THE MAID. Oh, sir! Oh, Missus! Oh, Saints have 
mercy on us! 


EPHRAIM. Is this any way to come into a room? 
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THE MAID. There’s—there’s a Thing in the hall. 
EPHRAIM. Well— 


THE MAID. It came in bythe front door. I couldn’t 
help it, sir. Honest to God I couldn’t! 


EPHRAIM. I told you to keep the chain on the door. 


THE Map. I did—I did, sir. I didn’t open the front 
door at all, not a crack. It came in through the glass. 


EPHRAIM. Nonsense! I didn’t hear anything break. 


THE MAID. Oh, sir, it came in sort of oozy-like—like 
smoke. I never seen it hardly till it was there—a— 
a-pushing of me and a-breathing on me like it was a— 
a bear. 


BERTHA. Well, Ephraim? 
EPHRAIM. The girl’s out of her head. 


THE MAID. [Beginning to snivel.| You go and see for 
yourself if you don’t believe me. 


EPHRAIM. You're a fool! 
THE MAID. You'll see if I am, Mr. Bumsteeple. 


EPHRAIM. I'll see nothing at all. 


[He goes to the hall door and comes face to face 
with the Winged Bear.| 


THE MAID. [Running to BERTHA and crouching beside 
her.| Ow! Heaven help us, it’s here! 


EPHRAIM. [To the Bear.| Wha—what’s the mean- 
ing of this? What are you doing in my house? If this 
isa masquerade trick, you can get out. Get out, I say, 
or I'll call the police. 
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THE MAID. Don’t touch it, sir! Don’t leave it lay 
hold on you! 


EPHRAIM. Nonsense! 
[He makes a move toward the Bear which has 
advanced into the centre of the room. It 
Strikes an attitude and EPHRAIM falls back. 
SHEETS appears in the doorway.| 


BERTHA. [Calmly.] Well, Ephraim, what do you 
call it? 


SHEETS. [Speaking from the doorway.| Couldn’t 
rightly say, ma’am, what you might call him. 


EPHRAIM. [Relieved at seeing a human being.| So 
there you are, are you? 


SHEETS. [His voice betraying symptoms of intoxica- 
tion.| Right! I’m here, governor. 


EPHRAIM. If you're the proprietor of this animal, 
you can take him away. I won't have him here! 


sHEETS. I’m not his proprietor, governor. Seems 
more like he was mine. 


EPHRAIM. [Looking at the Bear.| ‘There isn’t such a 
thing! He doesn’t exist! 


SHEETS. [Confidentially.| Exactly what I said to 
myself when I fetched up against him |first. ‘Edward 
Sheets,’ I says, ‘he don’t exist. Don’t you believe 
your eyes,’ I says. ‘He’s an hallucination,’ I says, 
‘or a phantasmagoria, that’s what he is—like the green 
baboons—’ 


EPHRAIM. You're quite right. You’re in no fit con- 
dition to trust your own eyesight. 
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sHEETS. Ain’t I though! Mebbe not, old owl, but 
you ve seen him yourself, ain’t you? 


EPHRAIM. I won’t admit it. I certainly won’t 
admit it. 


BERTHA. It looks to me as if you’d have to admit 
it, Ephraim. 


SHEETS. Right you are, old dear. It’s what we all 
come to. We all says to each other, before we come in 
here with him, we says— 


EPHRAIM. Who’s ‘we’? 


SHEETS. His pals—me and the rest of ’em. There’s 
a fair gang of us— 


EPHRAIM. Where? 

SHEETS. In the hall, governor. Why not? 
EPHRAIM. Who let you in? 

SHEETS. [Indicating the Bear.| He did. 


EPHRAIM. Well, you can all get out again and cart 
this along with you. 


SHEETS. That’s easier said nor done, governor. 
We was coming around the corner below when the lady 
that’s with us takes a fancy to a Christmas tree in a 
delicatessen store window. Does he go in and ask for 
it like a gentleman? Not him. He pushes in the hee 
front of the place and grabs it for her. Lord, there’s n 
laying a finger on him. He was up in the air like a Be 
bird, he was, with the tree in his fist like it was an 
umbrellas lense aublockiom when we caught up to 
him. ‘That’s how easy he is to handle. You take my 
tip, governor—leave him be. 
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BERTHA. ‘This is perfectly delightful! 


EPHRAIM. [Turning on her.| Bertha, it’s preposter- 
ous! It’s against nature! 


BERTHA. I don’t care! What if it is? 


SHEETS. There now! That’s spoken like an old 
sport! 


_ EPHRAIM. How dare you speak to Mrs. Bumsteeple 
in that way? 


BERTHA. [70 SHEETS.] Call your friends in. 
EPHRAIM. He'll do nothing of the kind— 


SHEETS. [Zurning on EPHRAIM.] Who’s boss here, 
I'd like to know? 


EPHRAIM. I'll show you! 

[EPHRAIM makes for the door. The Bear inter- 
cepts him, strikes an attitude and waves him 
back to his chair. EPHRAIM falls back as if 
pushed. SHEETS beckons to someone in the 
hall.) 


BERTHA. Ephraim, you ought to have better sense. 


SHEETS. Don’t say I didn’t warn you, governor. 
Just sit easy-like and no one’s going to hurt you. 

[4d young woman of obvious disrespectability 
enters, carrying a small Christmas tree. She 
is followed by a young man wearing evening 
clothes and a silk hat. He carries a large 
market basket.| 


EPHRAIM. Hurt me? Hurt me? In my own house, in 
my own library! Bertha, did you hear what this man 
said to me? Do—do you see what /’m seeing? 
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BERTHA. I most certainly do. 


EPHRAIM. [Appealing to THE YOUNG MAN.] You in 
the silk hat—you look like a human being—perhaps 
you'll be good enough to throw some light on this—this 
extravaganza? 


THE YOUNG MAN. By Jove, you’ve hit it, old boy. 
Extravaganza, that’s the word I’ve been hunting for. 


Why didn’t I think of it! 
EPHRAIM. Well, now that you have thought of it? 


THE YOUNG MAN. I shall hold on to it, of course. 
Ha, ha! Extravaganza! Ripping one too, isn’t it? 
Amusing as hell! 


EPHRAIM. [Flaring up.] I should say it was just 
about as amusing as the place you mention. 


THE YOUNG MAN. Hold up there! Don’t start any- 
thing you can’t finish! 


THE WOMAN. Aw, come off! What’s the use of 
getting sore at the beginning of a social evening? 


EPHRAIM. Never in my life have I been subjected to 
anything so impossible! 


SHEETS. We all know that, governor. We're all 
making allowance for you. 


EPHRAIM. I won’t have allowances made for me! 
I don’t need them! I don’t want them! All I want is an 
explanation of—of—this monstrosity. 


SHEETS. It was me seen him first, governor. I’d 
twenty cents—two dimes—panhandled it off a guy in a 
bar. Fair lit up I was, too, but I knowed enough not to 
buy with it there. I was outside steering for another 
pair of swinging doors when I bumps an old dame on the 
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crossing. Looked like she was near froze. Well, I 
don’t know what hit me but before I’d got a hand on 
myself, I give her the two dimes. Then I turns round 
to look for another touch and, bingo, I fetches up 
against this here feller—riz right up out of the dark, he 
did, like he’d come through the pavement. 


EPHRAIM. I don’t believe a word of what you’re 
saying! 


BERTHA. Weren’t you frightened, Mr. Sheets? 


SHEETS. No, ma’m, not me. I’m that used to 
visions I don’t mind ’em at all. Blue camels I see 
mostly, and them trampling on my stomach. This 
here’s a lovin’ beast alongside of what I’m used to. 

[The Bear begins to dance before EPHRAIM. | 


EPHRAIM. [Trying to wave him off.) I can see no 
difference between this and any other product of 
alcoholic delirium. 


THE YOUNG MAN. Perhaps you haven’t had Mr. 
Sheets’s experience? 


EPHRAIM. I wasn’t talking to you, sir. 


THE WOMAN. Aw, keep your shirt on, Mr. Bum- 
steeple. 


EPHRAIM. [Turning on her.| That’s not a decent 
way to talk to me. 


THE WOMAN. [Sullenly.] I can give you some talk 
that won’t be as decent as that, not by half! 


BERTHA. I wish you would, my dear. 


EPHRAIM. Eh, what’s that? 
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BERTHA. I think it would be very good for him to 
hear it. 


EPHRAIM. Bertha, for heaven’s sake— 


THE YOUNG MAN. Here, here, there’s nothing to get 
in a row about— 


EPHRAIM. Isn’t there? 

THE WoMAN. No—not unless you make it yourself. 
SHEETS. We was only telling you, governor. 
EPHRAIM. Well, sir, I’m listening to you. 


SHEETS. [Indicating the Bear.| Amiable he was 
from the start—cottoned to me right away, he did— 
‘Come along of me,’ says he, cand lll give you a run 
for your money—a big time,’ he says, ‘something to 
put a new heart into you.’ 


EPHRAIM. Do I understand you to say this—this 
monster spoke to you? 


SHEETS. I can’t say exactly that he spoke, but he 
made hisself understood. ‘I’m with you, Old Egg,’ 
saysI. ‘Lead on,’ says I, ‘whatever you call yourself.’ 


BERTHA. And he did lead on, didn’t he? 


SHEETS. More’n that, he did. Seems like he’s onto 
what’s up. Christmas blow-out, that’s what he’s got 
his heart set on. Nothing too good for him nor his 
pals. Look what he’s fetched in his pack. Here you, 
trot it out for the governor. 


THE YOUNG MAN. [Opening the basket.| Four quarts 
vintage champagne, cakes, patés, roast goose, all sorts 
of good things. Regular maitre d’hétel—well, rather! 

[He takes out a bottle.] 
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EPHRAIM. Don’t you put that bottle on my table! 


THE WOMAN. [Contemptously.| My word, Mr. Bum- 
steeple, you are a first class blighter! 


EPHRAIM. Don’t you speak to me, woman. 


THE YOUNG MAN. [I say, old man, you haven’t got a 
gallon punchbowl about the place, have you? 


EPHRAIM. I have not. There isn’t such a thing in 
the house. 


BERTHA. [Pointing to a large bowl of artificial flowers 
on the library table.| You can use the big flower-bowl. 


THE YOUNG MAN. Good thought! 
[He takes the flowers out of the bowl and throws 
them on the floor.| 


THE WOMAN. [7o BERTHA.| Say, but you’re a bit 
of the right stuff, you are! 


BERTHA. Thanks! I hope I know enough not to 
spoil a good time. 


EPHRAIM. A good time? Did you say “a good time’? 
Bertha, this is depraved. It’s ridiculous! You don’t 
mean to tell me you’re letting yourself become a party to 
this nightmare? 


BERTHA. I’m doing my best to, Ephraim. 

[THE YOUNG MAN 1s now opening the bottles, one 
by one. The Bear takes them from him and 
pours the contents into the bowl. He then 
stirs the punch with a paper-cutter.] 


EPHRAIM. I’ll soon put a stop to this outrage! 
[He makes a move toward the table.] 


sHEETS. Here now, none of that, governor! 
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THE WOMAN. [To EPHRAIM.} Wait till we’ve warmed 
your gizzard for you. You may sing different. 


EPHRAIM. What business is this of yours? What 
are you, anyway? 


THE WOMAN. You know damned well what I am. 


EPHRAIM. By the way you talk, I’d say you were a 
common, lowdown— 


SHEETS. Here, here—we’ll have no hard names! 
[THE YOUNG MAN takes a dozen tin mugs from 
the basket and begins filling them.| 


BERTHA. She’s a human being, Ephraim. 


EPHRAIM. I’m beginning to doubt if we’re any of us 
human beings— 


BERTHA. You'll treat her with respect while she’s in 
this house whatever she is. 


EPHRAIM. [7o BERTHA.|] If she’s such a friend of 
yours, ask her to—to—ask her why I find my house 
made into a—a_ beer-garden—into an asylum for 
blithering idiots? 


THE YOUNG MAN. Here, wet your whistle with this! 
[He holds out a mug of punch to EPHRAIM. 
EPHRAIM hesitates, the Bear makes a gesture, 

and EPHRAIM drinks.| 


BERTHA. [Zo THE WOMAN.] My dear, you don’t 
want my husband to have a stroke of apoplexy, do you? 


THE WOMAN. I’m not particular anxious about him 
one way or the other. 


_BERTHA. But for my sake, try to answer his ques- 
tion. 
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THE WOMAN. [Reluctantly.] Well, I was taking my 
evening stroll, I was, and I suppose Mr. Bumsteeple 
here will be asking me what I was looking for— 


EPHRAIM. God forbid! I’ve no desire to know. 
[THE YOUNG MAN takes plates from the basket 
and begins serving the food.| 


BERTHA. But weren’t you doing anything else? 
THE WOMAN. [Sheepishly.] I was petting a dog. 


SHEETS. [Tired of being left out of the conversation.| 
That she was—down on her knees a-petting of him, and 
a-talking to him and a-loving of him, governor, like he 
was a child. 


EPHRAIM. Glad she showed some human feeling at 
any rate. 


SHEETS. [Genztally.] That’s the first word of kind- 
ness you've handed out, governor. ‘Take another mug. 
[Hands EPHRAIM another mug of punch and a plate.) 


EPHRAIM. No, I won’t. I—I—I don’t approve of 
this. [He takes the mug and the plate.] 


SHEETS. Yellow it was, too, and mangy looking. 
Smelt to high heaven, it did. Something fierce! 


THE YOUNG MAN. Whew! Well, rather! I ought to 
know. I carried it all the way here. I tied it to your 
hat-rack. 


EPHRAIM. You tied it to my hat-rack! 
THE YOUNG MAN. I did. 


SHEETS. Throw your lip over your grog, governor. 
Things’ll begin to look brighter to you when you’ve took 
another pull. 
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[The Bear makes a move at EPHRAIM and 
EPHRAIM drinks.] 


THE YOUNG MAN. And what’s more, I made a bed 
for it out of what I judged to be your winter overcoat. 


EPHRAIM. I—I’m beyond expressing my indigna- 
tion. I’m beyond even expressing astonishment. 


BERTHA. ‘That’s something gained at least. 


THE WOMAN. [Zo BERTHA.] When I seen the little 
brute a-shivering in the gutter I thought to myself, 
‘Well, Myrtle,’ I thought, ‘here’s something worse off 
than you.’ I’d just picked it up suddenlike and was 
wondering what the hell I’d do with it, when up comes 
Old Clooty there, with what’s-his-name in tow. 


SHEETS. ‘That’s us, governor, him and me. I wish 
you could have seen the hugging and the kissing. Fair 
slobbered on her, he did, like she was the finest lady in 
the world. ‘Look out,’ says I, ‘you don’t know what 
sort of company you're getting yourself into,’ I says. 
Did he listen to me? Not him. Nothing would do but 
she must come along of us. 


BERTHA. But weren’t you frightened, my girl? 


THE WOMAN. Me? Frightened? Lord bless your 
soul, no! If you’d been out of nights the times I have, 
you *d know there’s worse beasts than him—going round 
in taxis with silk toppers on their heads. Afraid of 
him? Why he’s a lamb, he is. Sheets ain’t so bad 
neither. The three of us was thick as thieves even 
before we met up with Mr. Thingum-a-jig. 


EPHRAIM. And who’s Mr. Thingum-a-jig? 


SHEETS. Don’t ask questions, governor, till you’ve 
inhaled another little whiff of this. 
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[He holds out another mug of punch to EPHRAIM.| 


THE YOUNG MAN. Mr. Thingum-a-jig? She doubt- 
less means me. 


EPHRAIM. [Taking the mug.| Well, I suppose there 
eae harm in hearing how you came to be mixed up in 
tnis 


THE YOUNG MAN. Certainly. Charmed to enlighten 
you when you ask politely— 


EPHRAIM. I’d no intention of being polite. 
SHEETS. Ah, but you were, governor. 


THE WOMAN. Compared to what you was ten 
minutes ago. 


BERTHA. Please don’t irritate him. 


EPHRAIM. [Zo THE YOUNG MAN.] I’m waiting for 
you, sir. 


THE YOUNG MAN. [In a half-dreamy votce.] Ah, yes. 
Well, you see, I was sitting in a hack-driver’s saloon, 
quite close to the door, at a little round table, with a 
glass of absinthe in front of me. I was—well, taking 
stock of a rather exceptionally bountiful harvest of 
wild oats. 


BERTHA. But, surely, that wasn’t all? 
THE YOUNG MAN. [Hesitatingly.] No. 
EPHRAIM. What else? 


THE YOUNG MAN. [With a sort of vague earnestness.] 
I was thinking of my people, my mother and father, of 
the money they’d wasted on me. I’d made up my 
mind to write a letter. 
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EPHRAIM. I dare say it would do you good, sir, to 
think of them oftener! 


THE YOUNG MAN. [Hard again.] No, it makes me 
too damned uncomfortable. However, that’s got 
nothing to do with our little party. I was feeling rather 
cut up for the moment—that’s all—when, lo and 
behold, the door bursts open, like something in a panto- 
mime, ends in waltzes this—and these— 


THE WOMAN. Meaning Sheets and me. 


SHEETS. Same thing over again, governor. Affec- 
tionate greetings. Invitation to join our happy family. 


THE WOMAN. I wasn’t for taking on this Johnnie, 
not me—thought I was onto his sort. But I must have 
been mistaken. Nicky took such a shine to him—any- 
how, he joined and here he is. 


THE YOUNG MAN. Naturally I joined. Who 
wouldn’t, under the circumstances? Sensations, that’s 
what I live for. Well, rather! Not that this is any- 
thing so jolly exceptional. 


EPHRAIM. Wot exceptional! Did I understand you 
to say “not exceptional?’ 


THE YOUNG MAN. Dd you ever try hasheesh? 


EPHRAIM. No, but I am beginning to think I may 
sometime. 


BERTHA. [Pleased.| Ephraim! 


THE YOUNG MAN. Well, until you do, you can’t be 
expected to realize what a commonplace experience 
you re undergoing. 


_ SHEETS. Oh, come now, I call this a nice jolly little 
jaunt, I do. 
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THE YOUNG MAN. It serves its purpose. It helps 
one to forget. 
[He fills a mug and drinks.| 


EPHRAIM. Young man, you seem to have more of a 
gift for narrative than Mr. Sheets. The point I’m 
trying to get at—is why the devil you chose my house 
for the scene of this bacchic demonstration? 


SHEETS. How should he know more’n the rest on 
us, governor? He ain’t the captain. 


THE YOUNG MAN. I’m sure I don’t know at all. We 
just gathered in a few supplies as we came along and 
here we are. I thought perhaps we were invited. 


EPHRAIM. Invited! Invited to my house? I hope by 
this time you are fully aware that you were not invited— 
not by me at any rate. 


THE WOMAN. I can’t see that it makes any differ- 
ence how we came here. J’m satished with what I’m 
getting. 

SHEETS. Me, too, governor, though it’s no credit to 
- you, seeing’s how we furnished the victuals. 


THE YOUNG MAN. Well, we’re here and it’s my 
advice, Mr. Bumsteeple, loosen up and make the best 
of us. 


THE WOMAN. We’re making the best of you, aren’t 
we? Turn about’s fair play. 


EPHRAIM. ‘To think that I should have lived to see 
such a collection of human rubbish in my house. 


THE WOMAN. Who’s ‘human rubbish,’ I’d like to 
know? 
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EPHRAIM. All of you. You’re not even fit company 
for—for—each other. 


SHEETS. Hold hard, governor! Mebbe his Nibs 
here knows better’n you what’s good company and 
what isn’t. 


BERTHA. ‘They all have the seed of human kindness 
in them at least, Ephraim. 


THE WOMAN. ‘That’s more’n I can say of your hus- 
band! 


BERTHA. My dear, you must try to be a little more 
charitable. 


SHEETS. [Giving THE WOMAN and EPHRAIM each a 
mug of punch.| Bump mugs with her, governor, just 
to show there’s no hard feeling. 


THE WOMAN. J’m game to call quits if he is. 


EPHRAIM. I—I refuse. I—I refuse to degrade 
myself! 
[The Bear makes a gesture, EPHRAIM hesitates 
then clinks mugs with THE WOMAN and 
drinks.| 


SHEETS. ‘There we are, fine as frog’s hair, all settled 
sociable and easy-like. Say! but ain’t it time we fixed 
on a toastmaster? 


THE WOMAN. [If sex ain’t a hindrance, I’m for Mrs. 
Bumsteeple. 


BERTHA. My dear, I’m afraid I couldn’t do the 
affair justice! 


SHEETS. [Putting a wreath of holly on EPHRAIM’S head.| 
What’s the matter with the governor here? 
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EPHRAIM. No, no! Wait! I must get the hang of 
this. 


THE YOUNG MAN. T'ry another mug, old boy. It 
may clear your brain. 
[He holds out another mug to EPHRAIM. | 


EPHRAIM. Eh, how’s that? Thanks! [Takes the 
mug.| Confound it all! IfI could only get this straight! 
I—I’m beginning to think there must be some answer 
to it. [Nods drowsily.] 


THE YOUNG MAN. And, by Jove, do you know, I 
think I can put my finger on it for you. What was it 
Mrs. Bumsteeple was saying? The “seed of human 
kindness,” that’s it! [Pointing to the Bear.| That's 
what he saw in us. Eh, what! 


THE WOMAN. But what in Gawd’s name did he see 
in Mr. Bumsteeple? Answer me that, Mr. Smarty, if 
you can. 

[EPHRAIM rouses himself with a jerk.] 


THE MAID. Wait, the master’s going to say some- 
thing. 


EPHRAIM. I was wondering— 
BERTHA. Ephraim! 
THE YOUNGMAN. Eh? 


THE WOMAN. [Jo EPHRAIM.] Spit it out if it'll be 
a comfort to you. 


EPHRAIM. [To THE WoMAN.] I—I was only won- 
dering if that dog of yours would eat any of this sausage 
I have on my plate. 


SHEETS. [Triumphanily.]| Ah! There, what did I 
tell you now? 
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THE WOMAN. Do you mean what you’re saying, 
Mr. Bumsteeple? 


THE MAID. [In astonishment.] Lord bless us if the 
master hasn’t got it up his nose this time right enough. 


THE YOUNG MAN. Hurrah! The circle’s complete. 
Everybody fll up for another round. 
[He refills all the mugs on the table.] 


SHEETS. Speech! Speech, from the governor! 


THE WOMAN. Let him alone, can’t you, till he gets 
his legs under him. 


THE YOUNG MAN. Put the old boy on his pins. 
[EPHRAIM struggles to his feet, SHEETS helping 


THE WOMAN. [Defending him.] Leave him be! He 
doesn’t want to say anything. 


EPHRAIM. Hold your tongue, my girl. I know what 
I’m about. 


BERTHA. [Jn alarm for the first time.) Ephraim, 
you're not going to make a speech? 


EPHRAIM. [Half appealingly.| I think I may be 
permitted to utter a few words in my own house. 


THE MAID. Hear! Hear! 


EPHRAIM. [Talking thickly.| Friends, I address you 
a ci friends, my friends and Mrs. Bumsteeple’s 
riends— 


THE YOUNGMAN. Hear! Hear! 
SHEETS. Right oh! We’re all friends. 


THE WOMAN. Go on! 
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BERTHA. Ephraim, do be careful of your legs! 


EPHRAIM. [4 little more clearly.) My legs be 
damned! I’ve come to an understanding with myself. 
It’s a big thing to do that. I can’t say quite what’s 
got into me. 


SHEETS. Punch has gotten into you, governor. 


EPHRAIM. Yes, I can say that it’s more than punch, 
Mr. Sheets, more than the spirit of the season. 


SHEETS. Blow me if I don’t believe he’s right! 
THE WOMAN. [To sHEETS.] Shut up, can’t you? 
THE YOUNG MAN. Give him a show! 


EPHRAIM. [Getting more clearness as he goes on.] I 
asked for the answer to this riddle. You couldn’t give 
it to me. All right then, I’m going to give it to you 
instead. Each one of us has given way to a weakness. 
That’s what we’ve done. Something we were half 
ashamed to admit was in us. We’ve been afraid to let 
ourselves go. 


THE WOMAN. [Almost argumentative again.| Do I 
look as though J/’d been afraid of letting myself go? 


SHEETS. [Zo THE woMAN.] Now who’s butting in? 


BERTHA. Wait, wait! I really think he’s going to 
say it. 

EPHRAIM. With the help of God, Bertha, I believe 
I am. Look here all of you. I’m not talking of sins 


and weaknesses of the flesh. I’m talking of weaknesses 
of the spirit—weaknesses of the heart. 


THE WOMAN. [Squirming.] If this is going to be 
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something like they give you at the Rescue Homes, I 
won't stand for it. 


EPHRAIM. I give you my word it isn’t. Here’s the 
whole thing in a nutshell. I’ve made a bogey of my 
own kind impulses. I was afraid to give way for fear 
of where they’d lead me. I tell you I made a monster 
of them. Iwas afraid ofhim. ‘The rest of you weren’t, 
but I was. Well, my friends, there he stands. [Poznt- 
ing to the Bear.| 1—I won’t be afraid of him again. 


THE WOMAN. [Relieved.| Then you ain’t going to 
spring any reform stuff after all? 


EPHRAIM. Eh, reform? No, my dear, nothing about 
reform to the rest of you. 


THE WOMAN. [Almost dazed.| And—and no wheezin’ 
about tomorrow? 


EPHRAIM. No! No, certainly not! 


THE YOUNG MAN. And quite right you are, old boy. 
To hell with all the tomorrows! Let’s think about 
tonight. 


EPHRAIM. [r—er—exactly! Give me another mug 
of punch. 
[THE YOUNG MAN gives him another mug of 
punch.| 


THE YOUNG MAN. By Jove, I’ll give you a toast. 
SHEETS. Hear! Hear! 


THE YOUNG MAN. Here’s to Mr. Ephraim Bum- 
steeple! 


EVERYONE. Hear! Hear! 
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BERTHA. [Lifting her mug.] Here’s to Ephraim and 
the Winged Bear! 


THE WOMAN. Come on! 
[She rises and takes SHEETS by one hand and 
BERTHA by the other.| 


SHEETS. Right oh! A dance! 


THE YOUNG MAN. A dance! 

[He takes the MAID by one hand and sHEETS by 
the other. The Bear takes EPHRAIM by the 
Shoulders and dances with him. The others 
circle round them. EPHRAIM begins singing 
“Round and Round the Mulberry Bush” and 


the others join 1n.] 
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BACK OF THE YARDS 


The Scene 15 the kitchen of a small flat in the district back 
of the Chicago Stock Yards. It is extremely clean 
and neat. There is a door at the back into a hall- 
way, and a door at the right into a bedroom. 

The Time 1s about nine-thirty on a warm summer evening, 
and the two windows at the left are open, letting in 
a mixture of street-notses. 

SERGEANT BENNETT, 1n hts shirt-sleeves, sits near one of 
the windows, smoking a pipe and reading the 
EVENING AMERICAN. FATHER VINCENT, 17 the 
dress of a Roman Catholic priest, sits in one of the 
straight-backed chairs beside the table in the centre 
of the room. He 1s evidently thinking hard about 
something unpleasant, and from time to time mops 
his face with a handkerchief which he takes from a 
clerical hat lying beside him on the table. 


THE SERGEANT. [Taking his pipe from his mouth and 
shaking his head.| It beats hell! It sure does beat 


THE PRIEST. Eh? I beg your pardon, sergeant, I 
wasn’t listening. 


THE SERGEANT. Beg yours, your reverence. The 
tongue slipped on me. 


THE PRIEST. I didn’t catch what you said? 
[103] 
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THE SERGEANT. I was saying, it beats all how they 
come to doit. And them decent kids mostly, with good 
bringing up, too, and fine hardworking folks back of ’em. 


THE PRIEST. More about it in the evening paper? 


THE SERGEANT. Column and a half. Listen here to 
the headlines, will you? 


THE PRIEST. No. I don’t want to. It makes me 
feel sick and old. 


THE SERGEANT. [Laying down his paper.]| They’re 
calling us dubs. They’re after McWeeney to shake 
things up all over the place. As if it was his fault! 
Whose fault is it anyhow? I’ve seen epidemics of crime 
before. This here ain’t the same thing. It’s been 
happening more or less right along. It hops up where 
you ain’t looking for it. It ain’t new and it’s new all 
the time. It ain’t like placing the blame for regular 
jobs. It ain’t like dealing with regular crooks. You 
can’t put your finger on it. How the devil—excuse 
me— 


THE PRIEST. Yes, how the —? 


THE SERGEANT. ‘They got one of this here last bunch 
anyhow, and they got him good, too. He’s at the 
County Hospital—a kid not more’n nineteen with two 
chunks of lead in him—unidentified—he ain’t opened 
his head. Not achance for him. It’s all in the— 


THE PRIEST. I saw him myself this evening, about 
an hour ago. 


THE SERGEANT. Go on with you, now! You didn’t 
know him by chance? 


THE PRIEST. It was Jimmy Reegan. 
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THE SERGEANT. No! 


THE PRIEST. Joe Reegan’s boy, that I gave the holy 
baptism to with my own hands. Red-headed Jimmy 
that I danced on my own knee. 


THE SERGEANT. It’s proud you should be of him and 
you sticking up for him always. What was I telling 
you only last week? Wasn’t I saying he’d be doing his 
time yet? Wasn’t I now? And a long time at that. 


THE PRIEST. He'll be doing. longer time than this 
State could keep him for. 


THE SERGEANT. What’s that you’re saying? 
THE PRIEST. He’s gone. 
THE SERGEANT. Gone? 


THE PRIEST. Without the final consolation; without 
a word; without a spark of hope to cheer him. 


THE SERGEANT. God have mercy! 
THE PRIEST. Hush! She’s coming back. 


THE SERGEANT. [Jn a tense whisper.| What did you 
get me over here for? You ain’t thinking of Michael, 
surely? 


THE PRIEST. Hush, now, and put a quiet face on you, 
sergeant. It may be that I’m only an old fool after all. 
[Enter MRS. CONNORS, a cheerful woman of thirty-nine 
or so.| It’s alate hour you’re abroad, my dear. 

[The two men rise and THE SERGEANT struggles 
into his coat.] 


MRS. CONNORS. God save your reverence! And you, 
too, Mr. Sergeant. I’d have been back earlier if I’d 
knowed there was two such old friends waiting for me. 
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Think of it, the clergy and the police both at once. 


THE SERGEANT. [With labored lightness.| Where 
was you all the time? 


mRs. CONNORS. [Taking off her hat.| To the movies 
with a friend. [Zo THE SERGEANT.] Don’t cock a 
jealous eye on me now, Peter. It was with Mrs. Stein- 
brecker I went, her and her cousin, by way of celebrating 
the birthday of her first twins, and them dead, poor 
dears, five years back. [To THE PRIEST.] Come now, 
father, don’t look at me like I’d done a black bad thing. 
You wouldn’t grudge a poor widow her squint at the 
films, would you? 

[She hangs up her hat and shawl.] 


THE PRIEST. God forbid, my dear. They’ve their 
educational value, doubtless. 
[THE PRIEST and THE SERGEANT sit down.| 


MRS. CONNORS. That they have. You should have 
seen ’em tonight—clear as the living image itself. The 
story of the taking of Jesse James. That’s the bandit 
out Kansas way, they tell me. 


THE PRIEST. [Hastily.] I know, I know! 
[THE SERGEANT coughs.] 


MRS. CONNORS. [70 THE SERGEANT.] What’s ailing 
you? 


THE SERGEANT. Nothing. A dry spot in my throat. 


MRS. CONNORS. You've been sitting in the draught 
of the window again. [Turning to THE PRIEST.] God 
save us! You've the look as if someone had laid a cold 
hand to the back of your neck. 


THE PRIEST. I was overheated with running for a 
street car, a while since. 
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MRS. CONNORS. That black coat of yours is cruel hot 
this weather. You should get you an alpaca thing like 
Father Weaver wears. Sit still the both of you till I 
fetch a sup of something. 


THE SERGEANT. Ahem! Thank you kindly. 


MRS. CONNORS. There wasn’t anything particular 
you come to see me about, was there? 
[She goes to the cupboard and takes out a large 
pitcher of cold tea and three glasses.| 


THE PRIEST. No, no! We just dropped in for a 
friendly chat with you, Mrs. Connors. 


MRS. CONNORS. [Setting the tea and the glasses on the 
centre table.| Peter’s no stranger to be sure. Half the 
nights of the week when he’s off duty at the station, I 
have him sitting up here with me till I’m yawning my 
head off for sleep. [She goes to a small 1ce-box and opens 
it. 

THE SERGEANT. Whist, now! Do you hear that, 
father? And there’s many would say I was an amus- 
ing man, too. 


MRS. CONNORS. [Laughing.] There’s many would 
say that you’re trying to marry me, Peter Bennett. 
It’s a black scandal else they’ll be making about us. 

[She comes back with a small “piece of ice in 


her hand.| 


THE SERGEANT. The brass of her! Ain’t the women 
hell these days with their notions of decency? She’ll be 
asking me to marry her next. 


MRS. CONNORS. [Dropping the ice into the pitcher of 
tea.| I will not. 
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THE SERGEANT. Then, I’ll ask you again myself 
for the fifth time. 


MRS. CONNORS. Have you no shame—before Father 
Vincent? 
[She goes to the cupboard and takes out a white 
china sugar-bowl and three spoons.] 


THE SERGEANT. Hear her, now! 
THE PRIEST. You might do worse, Mrs. Connors. 


MRS. CONNORS. [Coming back with the sugar and 
spoons.| Goon! What would I want with a husband? 
I can take care of myself, can’t I? What with the money 
I got in the Savings Bank and what I can make off the 
shop—and Margaret earning her fifteen a week steady 
as clockwork—and Michael coming to be a fine man, 
too. 


THE PRIEST. Aye, and have you got Michael a posi- 
tion yet, Mrs. Connors? 


MRS. CONNORS. Almost! 
[She pours the cold tea.] 


THE PRIEST. I’ve had it on my mind that he should 
have more steady employment. He should be making 
his own way by now. 


MRS. CONNORS. Let the lad find his groove. It’s no 
pinch for us to be giving him a bit of help yet awhile. 
[She adds a generous supply of sugar.] 


THE PRIEST. It’s the danger of idle time on a young 
man’s hands that I’m thinking about. 


THE SERGEANT. [Taking his glass of tea and stirring 
it carefully.) What with crap games, and such like, and 
the dancing they do these days in some of the halls, and 
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the bunch of loafers hanging around the pool parlors, a 
saint out of heaven couldn’t keep straight without he 
had steady work, Mrs. Connors. That’s what his 
reverence means to say. 


MRS. CONNORS. [Passing a glass of tea to THE PRIEST.| 
Let be, I’m not worrying my head over Michael. He’s 
a good boy, Michael is. 


THE SERGEANT. Aye, he should be a good boy right 
enough. 


THE PRIEST. You've been an indulgent mother 
to him. 


MRs. connors. Was it Michael you came to talk 
about after all? [To THE sERGEANT.] What are you 
both fidgeting at? I might have knowed there was 
something special for you to bring Father Vincent 
with you. 


THE PRIEST. The sergeant didn’t bring me, I 
assure you. 


THE SERGEANT. [Stalling for tume.]| Make your mind 
easy. It was this way. I was coming up here myself 
when I met his reverence in the street below. “Come 
along,’ I says, ‘and have a talk with Mrs. Connors,’ 
I says. ‘Her flat’s the coolest place I know outside of 
a beer-garden.’ It was nothing else at all. 


MRS. CONNORS. [Setting down her own tea untasted.]| 
Tell me it right out. Has Michael been hurt? Are you 
trying to break the news to me? 


THE PRIEST. No, no, no! Don’t alarm yourself. 
THE SERGEANT. I give you my word on it. 


MRS. CONNORS. He ain’t got himself in any trouble? 
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That ain’t what you’re trying to tell me? 


THE PRIEST. My dear woman, I know no more about 
Michael than you do! 


THE SERGEANT. You couldn’t tell us when he’s like 
to be home, could you? 


MRS. CONNORS. ‘Then it is him you want to see? 


THE SERGEANT. [Looking at THE PRIEST and begin- 
ning to flounder.| Well, in a manner of speaking. 


MRS. CONNORS. What about? 


THE PRIEST. [Coming to THE SERGEANT’S aid.] I 
tell you don’t alarm yourself. ’Tis only a bit of busi- 
ness we have with him; nothing important. It can 
wait. 


THE SERGEANT. Sure it can. We only thought if he 
came in while we was here we might fix it up with him. 


MRS. CONNORS. [70 THE SERGEANT.] What was it? 


THE SERGEANT. [4¢t a loss.| Well, his reverence 
was saying— 


THE PRIEST. I was saying to Sergeant Bennett that 
there’s to be a grand picnic of the Parish Schools, Mrs. 
Connors. Sometime next month it’s to be, and I 
thought if Michael would help me take charge of the 
boys’ sports— 


THE SERGEANT. He’s a great hand with the kids. 


MRS. CONNORS. And it was about asking Michael to 
take care of the boys’ sports at a church picnic that 


you've been pulling long faces for a full half hour, 
was it? 
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THE PRIEST. “Tis the heat, and other things beside 
Michael and the picnic made me pull a long face. 


THE SERGEANT. Couldn’t you tell me, will he be 
home tonight do you think, Mrs. Connors? 


MRS. CONNORS. Michael’s gone to Gary—where a 
job was offered him. He’s been gone about two days 
now. Tuesday morning he went, and he’s not sent me 
word. It’s like enough he’ll be back tonight if the job 
don’t suit him, or to fetch him his clothes mebbe, if it’s 
what he wants. 


THE SERGEANT. Ah, well, it’s early yet. One way or 
another he might be minded to come. 


THE PRIEST. We'll sit and chat awhile longer on the 
chance he does. 


MRS. CONNORS. You can sit awhile and welcome, 
I’m sure, though you did give me a bad turn just now. 
What with the accidents we’re hearing of every day and 
the mischief some boys is forever getting into. 


THE SERGEANT. Michael do have the way of taking 
his own advice mostly. 
[There 1s a knock at the door.| 


THE GIRL. [Outside.| Mrs. Connors, oh, Mrs. 
Connors! Are you there? 


MRS. CONNORS. [Rising hastily.) There, now, what 
can she want? 
[She goes quickly to the door and opens tt. THE 
GIRL, about seventeen, cheaply but somewhat 
flashily dressed, enters, visibly excited.] 


THE GIRL. Thanks! [She looks around as if some- 
what dazed.| 
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MRS. CONNORS. What ails the girl? Ain’t you going 
to give Father Vincent good evening? 


THE GIRL. [Scarcely noticing THE PRIEST.] Good 
evening, father. Oh, Mrs. Connors, you got to come 
with me to Mrs. Reegan’s. You got to come quick— 
right away. They can’t do nothing with her. [THE 
SERGEANT and THE PRIEST 7715¢.| 


THE SERGEANT. ‘They’ve told her then! 


THE PRIEST. Hush, man, can’t you? 
[Neither MRS. CONNORS nor THE GIRL notices 
THE PRIEST and THE SERGEANT.| 


MRS. CONNORS. What’s happened at the Reegan’s? 


THE GIRL. It’s Jimmy! He’s been killed! They’ve 
just broke it to her. 


MRS. CONNORS. Killed? Jimmy Reegan killed? Oh, 
God have mercy! How was he killed? 


THE PRIEST. [Trying to stop THE GIRL’S story.] 
Hadn’t you better go with her, Mrs. Connors. They’ll 
tell you when you— 


MRS. CONNORS. How was he killed? 


THE GIRL. Ain’t you seen the papers? They shot 
him last night. There was a hold-up somewhere over 
on the boulevards. The guy they tried to stick put 
up a fight. 


MRS. CONNORS. What’s this got to do with respect- 
able people like the Reegans? 


THE GIRL. I tell you it’s Jimmy Reegan that’s shot. 
He was took to the hospital. He couldn’t give no 
name. Nobody knew who he was till Father Vincent 
and Father Weaver seen him there this evening. He 
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was unconscious. He couldn’t say nothing. He died 
at half-past eight. 


MRS. CONNORS. [Turning on THE PRIEST.] Why 
didn’t you tell me? Why didn’t you tell me and me 
having knowed Molly Reegan since we was girls? 
What do you mean by sitting there like an image and 
saying nothing at all? 


THE PRIEST. My heart was that heavy I had to take 
my own time, Mrs. Connors. I’m getting to be an 
old man. 


MRS. CONNORS. Youand your way! And your heart! 
And Molly Reegan crying her eyes out for her boy! 


THE SERGEANT. Aye, we was getting around to 
tell you. 


THE GIRL. Ain’t you coming, Mrs. Connors? Ain’t 
you coming along? 


MRS. CONNORS. I’m coming this minute and Father 
Vincent with me. 


THE PRIEST. No, no, Mrs. Connors! Father 
Weaver’s there already and Joe Reegan himself. 
That’s men enough in one house of sorrow. It’s 
women they want now. By your leave, I'll stay here 
with the sergeant for awhile. 


MRS. CONNORS. [Putting a shawl over her head.| You 
should come with me I’m thinking. 


THE SERGEANT. ‘There now, my dear, his reverence 
knows best. 


THE PRIEST. You can send for me if need be. 


MRS. CONNORS. Have it your own way. 
[She goes out and 1s heard clattering down the 
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stairs. THE GIRL 1s about to follow her when 
THE PRIEST stops her.] 


THE PRIEST. Wait a minute, my lass. 


THE GIRL. Well, what you stopping me for? I got 
to go back with her. 


THE PRIEST. I want to ask you if you’ve seen 
Michael this evening? 


THE GIRL. [With a quick look at THE PRIEST.] No, I 
ain’t seen him. 


THE PRIEST. Ah, I thought you might have. Or 
today, perhaps? 


THE GIRL. How would I see him and me working at 
the cannery? 


THE PRIEST. I only thought that you and he and 
Jimmy Reegan were great friends. 


THE GIRL. I was no friend of Jimmy Reegan’s. 
Michael wasn’t thick with him either. I told him to 
keep clear of him—honest to God, I did. 


THE PRIEST. You showed good sense. 
THE GIRL. Is that all you want with me? 


THE PRIEST. If you chance to see Michael, tell him 
I want to talk with him. That’s all. Tell him I’ll be 
here for an hour waiting to see him. 


THE GIRL. [Jerking her head toward THE SERGEANT.| 
What’s he doing here? 


THE PRIEST. He’s Michael’s friend. Take my word, 
we know what’s best for him. He’ll come to no harm 
through us. 
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THE GIRL. [Sullenly.] I ain A going to steer Michael 
into no pinch. I tell you he ain’t done nothing. I don’t 
know where he is at that. 


THE PRIEST. Listen to me now, my girl. I’ve a 
strong notion you'll be seeing Michael for all you say. 
And if it’s in your head to be warning him against com- 
ing home here, it’s his living soul you'll put in jeopardy, 
as sure as you stand there hearing me. Keep your 
hands off God’s work this night and you’ll come to thank 
the old man that asked it. 

[THE GIRL goes out. THE PRIEST closes the door 
and comes back to his chatr beside the table.| 


THE SERGEANT. He'll not come to us now with that 
young fly-by-night waiting at the corner to give him 
the tip. 


THE PRIEST. No. I’ve faith in the girl, and in 
Michael, too, for the matter of that. I’d not be wait- 
ing here else. 


THE SERGEANT. [Coming over and leaning on the 
table.| Can’t you speak out, your reverence? You've 
got in your mind that Michael was mixed up in last 
night’s job? 


THE PRIEST. I’m hardly ready to say that. 


THE SERGEANT. But you heard his mother saying 
he’s been in Gary since Tuesday morning. 


THE PRIEST. I saw him last evening. 


THE SERGEANT. The devil you did! And where 
was he? 


THE PRIEST. In front of Swarz’s pool parlor, talking 
with Jimmy Reegan. 
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THE SERGEANT. [Eagerly.] Couldn’t he meet with 
Jimmy Reegan by chance and pass the time of day with 
him? That don’t prove nothing, does it? 


THE PRIEST. It may be that I am only an old fool 
after all, as I said to you before, but I’ll not be at ease 
till we’ve seen Michael tonight. 


THE SERGEANT. I’ll bet my stripes on it, the boy’s 
done nothing crooked. But if it’s a scare you want 
thrown into him, I’m your man, and it’s a grand time 
to do it, too. 


THE PRIEST. It’s a pity that it always takes an awful 
thing like what has just happened to show us the real 
need. 


THE SERGEANT. ‘The real need of what? 


THE PRIEST. A change in our way of looking at 
things—our educational systems, our way of dealing 
with the boys in the street, our police. 


THE SERGEANT. What’s the matter with the police? 


THE PRIEST. It’s not for an old man like me to say, 
but I’ve thought for a long time that there was some- 
thing lacking. You don’t seem to understand rightly 
what’s best for the boys in the street. 


THE SERGEANT. We don’t, eh? See here, now! 
Ninety per cent of the force was once just what you’re 
calling the boys in the street. Wasn’t I one myself? 
Don’t we know the poor people and their kids like none 
of your long-haired, down-state reformers can ever get 
to know them? 


THE PRIEST. You know them too well. Too many 
of your patrolmen are stationed in their own home dis- 
tricts. They have too many friends. Sentiment gets 
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into it too often. They’re too easy on the small begin- 
nings of mischief that go to make the big ends of crime, 


THE SERGEANT. Are you calling me a man that would 
let sentiment interfere with my duty? 


THE PRIEST. I remember once when they complained 
to you that the boys were breaking windows in Eisen- 
thorp’s vacant factory building on 46th Street, and 
Jimmy Reegan and Michael Connors were among the 
lot; I remember what the Lieutenant said when the 
Anti-Cruelty people got after him about the way the 
kids were treating the stray cats and dogs in the pre- 
cinct. 


THE SERGEANT. ‘Them’s little things to be raking up 
against the force surely, at a time like this. 


THE PRIEST. You’ve known for a long time that half 
the pool parlors were running crap tables and three- 
quarters of the saloons selling liquor to boys under age, 
to say nothing of some that sell it to girls. 


THE SERGEANT. You can’t expect a bar-keep to spot 
a lad’s age every time, can you? Would you have us 
playing nurse-girl to all the kids of the world? Would 
you have us pinching our friends for the little small 
things like you’re talking about, when half the time you 
couldn’t prove it on ’em in court if you got ’em there? 
Where would we get off? I know there’s laws to cover 
what you’ve said, but it’s up to the Department what 
laws are important to be pushed. 


THE PRIEST. What are laws for if they’re not to be 
enforced? 


THE SERGEANT. Ask them that made them. Ask 

the Administration. Don’t ask me. I take my orders 
2 ’ 

and do the best I know how. I’m straight, too. [ve 
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never took a cent of dirty money in my life, so help me 
God. And that’s something to say if I do say it myself. 


THE PRIEST. It is a great deal to say and it’s true, 
I’m sure, Sergeant Bennett. I’ve great respect for you as 
aman. But it’s not graft or politics I’m thinking of. 
There’s something does more to send boys and girls to 
hell than either of them. It’s the rule-of-thumb way 
we go at crime for the most part, making a great pother 
of catching and punishing the old hands at the game and 
letting slip the little things, slurring them over, hushing 
them up, passing by all the sprees and gambling and 
devilment that give the crook his start. 


THE SERGEANT. You're a fine one to be talking; 
you with the name of being the softest-hearted, easiest- 
going man in the parish, begging your pardon. 


THE PRIEST. It’s come to me all at once that we’re 
both greatly to blame, sergeant, each in his way. I 
mean to make a new start—with Michael, tonight, 
God willing it. 


THE SERGEANT. I say again, I’ll bet my stripes 
Michael had nothing to do with it, but if he had now? 
Supposing he had? Have you it in your mind to help 
him, father? 


THE PRIEST. I have, indeed. 
: : 
THE SERGEANT. I would put me in a sore place. 


_THE PRIEST. You'll do your own duty and what’s 
right by Michael. 


THE SERGEANT. [would seem a hard thing to make 
them both go together. 


THE PRIEST. Hush! What’s that? 
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_ THE SERGEANT. [Jn a whisper.] I didn’t hear noth- 
ing. 
[They both listen expectantly. There is a slight 
shuffling outside. The door opens and THE 
Boy enters. He 1s about eighteen or nineteen, 
rather too well dressed. He looks very drawn 
and tired, and lets one arm hang limply at 
his side. He seems a little startled at seeing 
THE PRIEST and THE SERGEANT. | 


THE PRIEST. Well, Michael? 


THE BOY. Good evening, Father Vincent. Evening, 
sergeant. 


THE SERGEANT. Back from Gary, eh? 
THE BOY. Yes. 


THE SERGEANT. Job didn’t suit you or you didn’t suit 
the job? 


THE Boy. Nothing doing! 

THE PRIEST. Good jobs aren’t so easy to find. 
THE BOY. No. Where’s my mother? 

THE PRIEST. She’s stepped out for a little while. 
THE SERGEANT. She’s over at Mrs. Reegan’s. 


THE Boy. [Sitting down.] Of course, I might have 
known that. 


THE SERGEANT. Then you know what’s happened? 


THE BOY. Yes. It wasallinthe papers. I seen one 
of the fellers, too, that heard all about it. 


THE PRIEST. It was a terrible thing, Mickey. 
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THE BOY. Fierce! Can you tell me, is Jimmy as bad 
hurt as the papers say? 


THE SERGEANT. You ain’t heard, then? 
THE BOY. [Looking up.] Heard what? 

THE PRIEST. He’s dead. 

THE BOY. Dead? Jimmy Reegan dead? 


THE SERGEANT. ‘That’s why your mother’s gone over 
to the Reegan’s. 
[They are all silent for a moment.| 


THE BoY. [Pulling himself together.| When did she 
say she’d be back? I’ve got to see her before eleven 
o’clock. 


THE PRIEST. Listen to me, Michael. When Ser- 
geant Bennett and I heard about Jimmy Reegan, we 
just thought we’d come over and have a talk with you. 


THE BOY. [Nervously.] I don’t know nothing about 
Jimmy. 


THE SERGEANT. It wasn’t exactly about Jimmy, 
either. His reverence was saying— 


THE PRIEST. ‘That it seemed like a good opportunity 
to point out one or two things to you, my lad. 


THE Boy. [Sullenly.] I haven’t got time to sit here 
and listen to preaching. I’ve got to see my mother 
before— 


THE SERGEANT. What are you in such a rush to see 
your mother for? 


THE BOY. What business is that of yours? 


THE PRIEST. Easy, now! 
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THE BOY. I’m going away from Chicago, if you’ve 
got to know. I met a feller that was here from Denver, 
looking for men. They’re short of hands in all the 
building trades out there. I can get a better start and 
better pay, only I’ve got to go out with him on the 
eleven o’clock train tonight. 


THE SERGEANT. [Rubbing his chin with his hand.] 
Oh, ho! So you’re going away, are you? Out to Denver. 


THE PRIEST. Denver’s a long way. 
THE BOY. ‘They don’t give a feller no chance here. 


THE SERGEANT. Maybe you’re right. I’m not say- 
ing you ain't. 


THE PRIEST. Your mother’ll take it hard, your going 
so far away where she can’t tell how you’re getting on 
all the time. 


THE Boy. I can’t help that. She'll have no call to 
worry about me. 


THE SERGEANT. [With the air of hoping to get away 
from an unpleasant duty.) Mebbe you'd like a little 
word with Father Vincent alone, if you’re going so soon? 

[He gets up.] 


THE BOY. I don’t know what about. 


THE SERGEANT. [Buttoning his coat.] Ill just step 
around to Reegan’s. If your mother ain’t needed, I’ll 
send her back to you. 


THE BOY. Thanks. 


THE SERGEANT. [Taking up his cap.] Good-bye, 
Mickey. 


THE BOY. [Without looking up.| Good-bye. 
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THE SERGEANT. [Holding out his hand.| Good luck 
to you—in Denver. 
[THE BOY gets up, winces a litile as if it hurt him 
to move and holds out his hand.]| 


THE BoY. Thanks. 


THE SERGEANT. Good-night to you, Father Vincent. 
[He goes owt. THE PRIEST mops his face again 
with his handkerchief and seems at a loss for 
what to say next. THE BOY listens as tf to 
make sure THE SERGEANT has gone down the 
stairs, hesitates, and then seems to make up 
his mind.} 


THE BoY. Father Vincent, do you know anything 
about medicine? 


THE PRIEST. Eh? What’s that? 


THE BOY. Do you know anything about fixing hurts; 
I mean fixing them temporary like, bandaging and such, 
so the dirt won’t get into them? 


THE PRIEST. A little, yes, ] can do that much. But 
who’s been hurt? 


THE BOY. [Rather desperately.) Me. It’s nothing. 
I mean it ain’t much. 


THE PRIEST. How? 


THE BOY. It was this afternoon. One of the fellers 
out at Gary had a gun. We were fooling with it and 
it went off. 


THE PRIEST. [Drawing his chair toward the boy and 
watching his face closely.| Where did it hit you? 


THE BOY. In the arm. 
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THE PRIEST. Why didn’t they take you to a doctor? 


_THE Boy. [Suwillenly.] We was afraid we'd get 
pinched for having the gun. I tore a piece off my shirt. 


It didn’t bleed hardly at all. I said I’d see a doctor 
when I got in town. 


THE PRIEST. But you haven’t. 


THE BOY. I met the man from Denver that I was 
telling you about. I wasn’t thinking much about it. 


THE PRIEST. Your mother will be back shortly. 
She’d better have a look at it, too. 


THE BOY. [Taking off his coat with evident pain.] 
I’d sooner she didn’t know. She’d be keeping me from 
doing what I want. 

[THE PRIEST helps THE BOY with the coat, 
swiftly unwinds the clumsy bandage from his 
arm and glances at the wound.| 


THE Boy. Well? 
THE PRIEST. It’s worse than you told me, Michael. 
THE BOY. [Almost fiercely.] No it ain’t! 


THE PRIEST. [Putting his hand on THE BOY’s head.| 
I’m afraid it is beginning to fester already and you’ve 
got a fever, my lad. 


THE Boy. I tell you it don’t hurt much and [ ain’t 
got a fever. 


THE PRIEST. Hadn’t you better go with me to a 
doctor? 


THE BOY. ‘There ain’t time. I’ve got to catch the 
eleven o’clock train. It’s after ten now. Can’t you 
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help me wash it and put on a new bandage before 
mother gets back? 


THE PRIEST. [Standing squarely in front of THE BOY 
and folding his hands behind his back.| You were never 
in Gary at all, Michael Connors. 


THE BOY. [Drawing back.| Who’s told you that lie? 
THE PRIEST. Nobody. I saw you myself last night. 
THE BOY. [Frightened.| When did you see me? 


THE PRIEST. Sometime early in the evening. I 
don’t rightly know just what the hour was, about eight 
o’clock I think, and you were with Jimmy Reegan. 

[He takes a bowl from the shelf and fills it with 


warm water from the kettle on the stove.| 


THE BOY. What if I was? I don’t have to account to 
you for where I was all the time, do 1? Or who I talked 
to, either? 


THE PRIEST. No, I suppose not. But it would be 
better if you could. 
[He takes two clean dish-towels from the rack 
and places the bowl on the table.| 


THE BOY. I tell you I only seen Jimmy for a minute. 
I don’t know where he went afterwards or what he done. 
I only know what I read in the papers and what’s been 
told me. 


THE PRIEST. Aye, but I’m afraid you do know more, 
Michael. I’m sorely afraid you do. 
[He bathes THE BOY’s arm with warm water from 
the bowl and binds it up with one of the dish- 
towels.| 
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THE BOY. What’s the good of my talking if you ain’t 
going to believe me? 


THE PRIEST. ‘Tell me the truth, lad, and I’ll believe 
you fast enough. 


THE BOY. What makes you think I ain’t telling you 
the truth? 


THE PRIEST. You gave yourself away, Michael, the 
minute you came in at that door. 


THE BOY. How? 


THE PRIEST. By knowing it was Jimmy Reegan had 
been shot and not knowing he was dead. His name 
wasn’t in the papers at all. No one knew it was 
Jimmy till Father Weaver broke the news to his family. 
There, now, can’t you see it’s no use lying to me? How 
could you have known it was Jimmy? 


THE BOY (Lying desperately and sullenly.| I wasn’t 
with him. I had it from one of the fellers, I swear I did. 
I ain’t done nothing. Can’t you take my word for it? 


THE PRIEST. I’d be a happy man this night if I could. 
THE BOY. What do you want me to say? 


THE PRIEST. [Taking a little cross from his own neck 
and holding it out to THE BOY.| Can you swear to me on 
this, Michael? 

[THE BOY takes the cross and holds it in his hand 
with his head bowed over it, staring at 1t as if 
fascinated.] 


THE BOY. [Without looking up.| You'd ought to 
take my word. 


THE PRIEST. If you’ve done nothing, ’twill do you no 
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hurt to swear by the cross, lad, and you'll ease a poor 
heart that wishes you well, Mickey. 


THE Boy. I— J— 
[He looks up suddenly, his face twitching, and 
reaches for THE PRIEST’S hand.] 

Oh, Father Vincent, you'll not split on me. You’ve 
had it out of me like I don’t know what. You’ve 
dragged it out of me like you had hot pincers in your 
hand. I’m sick or you wouldn’t have got it from me 
sO easy. 


THE PRIEST. [Soothingly.] There, there! Go on, go 
on. ‘Tell it all to me and we’ll see what’s to be done. 


THE BOY. [Stumbling along incoherently.| I never 
did nothing like this before. I’ve run with a bad bunch, 
I know that, but they knew I was straight—leastways 
straighter than they was. ‘They never tried to pull me 
in on any crooked stuff, honest to God they didn’t. 
Jimmy was white to me, too. There was five of us 
together yesterday. We got too many drinks. [don’t 
know how many. Then somebody said: ‘Let’s go to a 
show,’ but we didn’t have no more money. Then, 
somebody else said: ‘Let’s go out and get some easy 
coin on the boulevards.’ It was all sort of foggy from 
that on. We went somewheres and got four guns they 
had hidden in a barn. Then one of them that wasn’t 
very drunk went and sneaked a car out of a garage and 
picked us up around the corner. I don’t remember 
where we drove to, till we came along side of a guy on 
the sidewalk. I didn’t think what they was going to 
do, honest to God I didn’t. Me and Jimmy and the 
other feller in the tonneau jumped out, Jimmy runs up 
to the guy on the sidewalk and shoves a gun in his face, 
It wasn’t even loaded. None of them was except the 
one I had and I never took that out of my pocket. 
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Before we could say nothing, the guy pulls a gun him- 
self and lets Jimmy have it twice. Somebody yells 
‘Cops’ and we runs for the machine. I knew they 
was plugging at us but we didn’t plug back. Just as I 
got my foot on the step something hit me in the arm. 
I didn’t think of Jimmy till we’d got clear away. We 
couldn’t go back for him. The feller that was driving 
the car had nerve all right. He took us out to a place 
in Englewood and ran the car back to the garage. It 
wasn’t out more’n an hour. Nobody spotted that he 
had it out. That’s all that happened. 


THE PRIEST. I won’t ask you who the other boys 
were. 


THE BOY. [Miserably.] I wouldn’t tell you that. 
Nobody’ll get ’em. They’re safe by now. I wouldn’t 
have said nothing to you either, only walking made my 
arm come on to pain something fierce. I wish to God I 
hadn’t opened my head. 


THE PRIEST. You shouldn’t wish that. 
[THE PRIEST has finished with the bandage and 
THE* BOY has managed to get back into his 
coat.] 


THE Boy. I do. 
THE PRIEST. Why did you come here? 


THE BOY. To see my mother. I sort of had to see 
her and say good-bye before I went. I had to get a 
little money from her. 


THE PRIEST. Then you are thinking of going away? 


THE BOY. [Pointing to his shoulder.]| I got to go 
somewhere. I can’t hide this thing around here. 
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THE PRIEST. You'll go with me now to a doctor and 
then around to the station and give yourself up. 


THE BOY. [Startled.| What are you talking about? 
What kind of a boob do you take me for? 


THE PRIEST. It’s the only way you can make things 
square. 


THE BOY. [Defianily.| I ain’t asking to make things 
square. I didn’t do nothing. They ain’t got nothing 
on me, if you let me alone. 

[He gets up and makes a move toward the door.] 


THE PRIEST. [Stepping between him and the door.] 
You'll stop to see your mother. You'll have a word 
with her. 


THE Boy. No, I’ve changed my mind about seeing 
her. I'll trouble you to let me by, father. 


THE PRIEST. [Holding his place.| It’s only a short 
way you'd go, Michael. 


THE Boy. What do you mean by that? You 
wouldn’t put them on to me? You daren’t doit. You 
wouldn’t play me a low trick like that. You had it 
from me like it was in confession. 


THE PRIEST. Oh, God, why do you tie my hands? 
[He steps away from the door.| 


THE BOY. |With an attempt to smile.[| Vd wish you 
good-bye, Father Vincent, and thank you kindly for the 
bandage. 

[He holds out his hand to THE PRIEST.| 


THE PRIEST. [Taking THE BOY’s hand.] God go with 
you, Michael. 
[THE BOY turns to the door, opens it and comes 
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face to face with THE SERGEANT who stands 
on the threshold, his hands on his hips.| 


THE SERGEANT. Well? 


THE BOY. [Drawing back startled, but still trying to 
face it out, not quite sure that THE SERGEANT has over- 
heard.| Oh, it’s you, is it? Did you fetch mother back 
with you? 


THE SERGEANT. I didnot. I ain’t been off the land- 
ing. I ain’t had my ear away from this door. 


THE BOY. [Turning on THE PRIEST.] Then it was a 
dirty trap you set for me after all—you with your fine 
snivelling talk about being my friend. You're a fine 
priest! You got it out of me like it was in holy confes- 
sional and him listening at the door all the time, with 
you knowing it. It was a game, a dirty low game you 
put on to me! 


THE SERGEANT. Shut your mouth, you young rufhan! 


THE PRIEST. Easy, now, sergeant! He doesn’t know 
what he’s saying. 


THE Boy. You're a pair of spying Judases, the both 
of you. 


THE PRIEST. Listen to me now, Michael. 
THE BOY. I will not. 


THE SERGEANT. You'd do well to keep a civil tongue 
and listen to Father Vincent. 


THE Boy. [Sneering.| What more has he got to 
say to me? 


THE PRIEST. You'll go with Sergeant Bennett and 
me to the station, Mickey, and give yourself up. We'll 
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stand by you. It’s the only thing to be done. 
THE Boy. A fine lot of standing by me you'll do. 
THE SERGEANT. Come with me now. 


THE BOY. [Desperately.| Get out of that door, you 
big boob. 


[He reaches to his pocket and draws a gun.] 


THE SERGEANT. [Making a lunge for him.] You 
would, would you? 


THE PRIEST. [Springing between them.] For the love 
of Heaven, have a care, both of you! 


THE Boy. [Covering THE SERGEANT with the gun and 
almost shrieking.| Don’t youcome near me! Don’t you 
put your hands on me! 


THE SERGEANT. [Losing his temper.| You young 
devil, you’d not have got the drop on me like that if I’d 
"ave had my gun with me. 


THE PRIEST. Steady, Sergeant! “Iwill do you no 
good to talk to him like that. [To THE Boy.] Give me 
the gun. 


THE BOY. I will like hell! 


THE SERGEANT. [Regaining his coolness.] Give the 
gun to Father Vincent, you fool! Would you only make 
things worse for yourself? 


THE BOY. Get out of my road. What call have you 
got to pinch me? They'd have nothing on me only for 
you two. I'll get out of town and stay out. Let me 
off, can’t you? Who’s to know that you done it? Let 
me off! 
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_THE SERGEANT. [Jn doubt.] Isn’t he mebbe begin- 
ning to talk sense now, your reverence? 


THE Boy. [Seeing a ray of hope.| Let me off I say, 
and you’ll never regret it! Honest to God you won’t! 


THE SERGEANT. [Beginning to weaken.| It would be 
a hard thing for me to know I’d had a hand in sending 
the lad up to the pen, your reverence. And it’s only a 
small thing he’s done after all, and little harm intended. 


THE PRIEST. Shame on you, Sergeant Bennett, for 
saying that. 


THE SERGEANT. Mebbe we can look at things 
different and both of us be right. I wouldn’t be hard on 
him. ’Tis the first time by his own account. 


THE PRIEST. *Tis not what he’s done already, but 
what he’ll do yet if we let him go his own road with one 
crime hanging around his neck, that I’m thinking about. 
There’s no two ways of looking at it. 


THE BOY. [70 THE SERGEANT.| Don’t you listen to 
what he’s saying. You always was more a friend to me 
than he was. 


THE SERGEANT. [Shaking his head.| If he only 
hadn’t pulled a gun on me! 


THE BOY. Where would you get off with my mother? 
You couldn’t pinch me! Not on her account, you 
couldn’t! You’d have a swell chance with her after that. 


THE SERGEANT. [H1s pride hit.] Let be! You'll put 
down that gun now and come along to the station. 
[He makes a move toward THE BOY.| 


THE Boy. [Drawing back.] Stand off, you big stiff, 
or you'll get yours. I give you fair warning. 
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THE PRIEST. Would you only make things ten times 
worse than they are for us? 


THE Boy. [Half sobbing.| I don’t give a damn. 
He’ll get out of my road. He’ll leave me go or I'll give 
him a dose of what they gave Jimmy. He ain’t going 
to stop me, nor you either. 


THE PRIEST. We'd not be your friends if we didn’t 
try. 

THE SERGEANT. [Folding his arms.| By God! Father 
Vincent’s right. How far would you get before I put in 
a call? Not far, I’m thinking, with that arm. They’d 
get you in an hour at most. Like as not you’d be fool 
enough to put up a fight, too, and get plugged. They’d 
be none too careful with you, not them. 


THE BoY. Damn you, you’ve no call to put them 
on to me. 


THE SERGEANT. Supposing I didn’t, what good would 
that do you? You ain’t the one to take a lesson from 
what’s happened. I’d only be turning you loose to 
make a real crook of yourself. 


THE Boy. There’s worse things in the world than 
crooks. There’s lying priests and dirty scums like 
you, and— 


THE SERGEANT. I tell you once more, put down that 
gun. 


THE BOY. I'll blow your head off if you touch me. 
[THE SERGEANT and THE BOY stand facing each 
other, each waiting for the other to make a 
move.| 


THE PRIEST. Murder’s a far worse thing than being 
only an accomplice in a poor attempt at highway rob- 
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bery, Mickey. Have you thought of that? No, I don’t 
think you’ve had the time. You're seeing things wrong 
tonight. Put away the fear of disgrace now, and the 
thought of prison. The one will pass when you put 
your hands to clean work, and the other will be short. 
It’ll go by like a bad dream and you'll come out of it 
whole, with God’s help. It’s where you’re standing 
now that I’d have you see clearly before you put out 
your feet onto the black road of death. There’s a pit 
at your toes, lad, a thirsty pit that sucks men down 
under the red bowels of the world. You'll not come 
back out of it with murder on your soul, nor look at the 
stars again nor hear your mother’s voice speaking to 
you; not when the seas have gone dry even, or the 
heavens shrivelled up like a bit of dry parchment. 


THE BOY. There ain’t no hell. You can’t frighten 
me like that. 


THE PRIEST. [Patiently.| Have it your own way. 
But did you ever think what sort of a life a murderer 
has to drag on with even if he’s let to live? Not weeks 
and months of wishing he was out in free streets like 
other men with his friends to give him good-morning 
and good-evening, but years, and tens of years of wish- 
ing and wishing. 


THE BOY. What are you giving me? [| ain’t going to 
murder anybody. I ain’t going to hurt him if he lets 
me be. Leave off clacking at me. 


THE PRIEST. Go with Sergeant Bennett, Michael. 
They’ll not be hard on you for the first offense. Tis 
only just penance you'll be doing and, when you’re 
through, I give you my solemn oath I'll see that you get 
an honest start in the world. 
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THE SERGEANT. [Zo THE Boy.] You’ve heard his 
reverence talking sense to you. Come along with me 
quiet-like and it will only be a year you'll get at most, 
with us to give you a good character, or six months in 
the Bridewell mebbe, with parole for part of it. 


THE Boy. I’m not taking any chances of what they'll 
give me. 


THE SERGEANT. [Starting for THE BOY in earnest.] 
Come on, you fool, before | break every bone in your 


body. 


THE BoY. [Kicking a chair between them.| Get away 
from me! Get away, I tell you! 


THE SERGEANT. Would you now? 

[THE BOY dodges around the table, THE SERGEANT 
follows and grapples with him. THE BOY 
wrenches his right arm free and presses the 
revolver 10 THE SERGEANT’S body.| 


THE BOY. [Screaming with hysteria.) Leave go! 
Leave go, damn you! Leave go! 


_ THE SERGEANT. [Grunting with his exertions.| Cut 
it out! Drop it! 


THE BOY. [Screaming still louder.] Let go! Let go 
or [ll kill you! So help me, I will! 
[THE PRIEST 1s trying to drag THE SERGEANT 
away. He only succeeds in hampering him 
and adding to his danger.| 


THE SERGEANT. [Now thoroughly angry and shaking off 
THE PRIEST.] Ah, ha! my beauty! I'll get you now! 


THE BOY. I give you three. I give you three to 
stand away from me. 
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THE PRIEST. [Wringing his hands.) Oh, Mary 
have mercy! 


THE BOY. [Struggling, with his revolver still pressed to 
THE SERGEANT’S side.|_ Don’t make me doit! One! 
[They stand almost still, gasping for breath.| 


THE SERGEANT. [Snarling.] Drop it! 
THE BOY. Damn you, then, two! 


THE SERGEANT. [Their faces are not more than a 
couple of inches apart.| Drop it, I say. 


THE BOY. Three! 
[They are absolutely motionless for a moment. 
Then the gun falls to the floor with a clatter. 
THE BOY relaxes 1n THE SERGEANT’S arms, 
sobbing. | 
THE BOY. I couldn’t! I couldn’t! My nerve’s gone! 


THE PRIEST. No, Michael, my dear, it’s only just 
come back to you. 

[He takes THE BOY by the shoulder and helps him 

to the chair by the table. THE BOY buries his 


face in his arms.] 


THE BOY. [Sobbing.] I’m a coward! I’m a coward! 
I couldn’t do it! I couldn’t! I’m a coward! 
[THE PRIEST pats THE BOY'S shoulder. THE 
SERGEANT stands beside them, panting like a 
bull.) 


THE PRIEST. No, no, my lad, my little Mickey, be 
easy now! 
[There is a clatter on the stairs.] 
THE BOY. I couldn’t! I couldn’t! I couldn’t! 
[MRS. CONNORS enters and looks around, 
frightened.| 
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MRS. CONNORS. For the love of God, what’s hap- 
pened now? Tell me, what are you doing to the boy? 
Can’t you speak, none of you, and tell me what’s 
happened? 

THE PRIEST. Nothing that will do you any hurt in 
the end, Mrs. Connors. The worst is over now, God 
be praised. *Twill all come right in a short while. 
You’ve no great call to worry yourself. Take my word. 


CURTAIN 
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A MAN CAN ONLY DO 
HIS BEST 


A Harlequinade 


A MAN CAN ONLY DO HIS BEST was first produced under 
the direction of Mr. B. Iden Payne at The Gaiety 
Theatre, Manchester, England, July 6, 1914, with the 
following cast: 


GILLEs, A Mountebank............ Wallace Evennett 


Doctor Funustasius LapuLcoBu.us, A Quack 
Christian Morrow 


Captain Pasutt, A Highwayman. ...Ernest C. Cassel 
AT ERGINLAVOR Gn ea rete, eae eae oe William Dexter 
AS GUNDARME cm etter nyt aaa nere nae Ronan Sweeney 
ANOTHER GENDARME............... Norman Walker 
SIMONETTA, [The Mayor’s Wife.......... Edith Smith 


JuLretta, the Keeper of 
a Lodeing blouse. ava-..0.0 sn ae Frances Waring 


A MAN CAN ONLY DO 
HIS BEST 


The Scene 1s an attic room in JULIETTA’S house. At the 
back 1s a door which gives upon the stair landing. 
There 1s a door at the left opening into a smaller 
room, which 1s supposed to have a window over- 
looking the street. At the right is a table upon 
which 1s a tray covered with a napkin. There are 
two chairs near the table and the DpocTor’s cot-bed 
stands against the back wall. There 1s no other 
furniture. As the curtain rises, the DOCTOR 1s 
tugging at his neckcloth before a cracked mirror. 
He 1s a large elderly man with long hair and beard, 
and wears a long, bottle-green great-coat with wide 
skirts, and a pair of large green spectacles. GILLES, 
a smaller and much younger man, lounges against 
the frame of the doorway at the left, strumming upon 
a battered guitar. He wears a loose-jitting coat of 
soiled white satin, with wide pantaloons of the same 
material. He has a wide and wilted ruffle around 
his neck, and a small black skull cap upon his head. 
The Time is a winter morning, about 1720. 


THE Doctor. [Muttering.| Imbecile! Fool! Wooden- 
head! 


GILLES. Good morning, doctor! You’re out of sorts? 


[139] 
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THE pDocToR. I’m empty as a church on Easter 


Monday. 


GILLES. Try a little of your own famous elixir of 
what’s-its-name. Fifty bottles of it on the shelf—cures 
all ills of the feet, head, skin, stomach, and _ spirit; 
price, fivepence! 


THE Doctor. [Turning indignantly.| Do you want 
me to poison myself? 


GILLES. [Pointing to the table.| I see but one 
alternative. 


THE Doctor. Have you looked under that napkin? 
GILLEs. Not—not another magoozalum? 


THE Docror. No, not another. It is, I believe, the 
same, the identical fish! 


GILLES. [Drawing up a chair, and lifting the napkin.] 
It hath, indeed, the same odor of antiquity; the same 
air of mystery ‘and fatigue. 

[GILLES sits down and lays the guitar beside the 
tray.| 


THE pocTor. I positively can’t bear it! [He starts 
for the door.| 


GILLES. Where on earth are you going? 


THE Dpoctor. [Turning just as he reaches the door.] 
To stand in front of the cook-shops; to smell the fried 
meat and black coffee. Me! Me! A man of science! 
A graduate of the University of Bologna! 


GILLES. [Pushing back his chair.| Well, you can 
thank yourself and your blessed elixir. J’d never have 
gotten myself bottled up in this god-forsaken town, like 
a what’s-its-name in a something-or-other. 
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THE Doctor. [Advancing angrily on GILLEs.] Did J 
know the king would take it into his head to march an 
army between us and the frontier? Did J know this fool 
of a commandant and this idiot of a mayor would de- 
clare this twopenny town in a state of siege, when a cow 
could knock their crazy fort to pieces with one slap of 
her tail? How was J to know? 


GILLES. [Mildly.] You might have gazed into that 
thingumajig of yours—that crystal ball that tells the 
future. 


THE Doctor. [Walking up and down.| And now we 
can’t leave without a written passport signed by that 
ass of a Benedetto. 


GILLES. Try a spoonful of the elixir. 


THE pDocTor. Don’t say elixir to me again! We 
couldn’t sell another bottle. The town’s stocked 
with it. 


GILLES. Wait! I’ve a quotation that fits to a dot. 
Read it in some kind of a religious book. ‘A man can 
only do his best and go on doing it, and doing it, and 
doing it.’ 

THE Doctor. [Fiercely.] I can tell you one thing a 
man can’t do. He can’t go on doing people and doing 
them and doing them, and then stay in the same place 


where he did it. 


GILLES. But someone might think it cured them of 
something. I tried a little of it to clean my shoes. You 
never can tell what things will do these days. 

[He picks up the guitar again.] 

THE Doctor. They'll be here to get their money 
back. They’ll have me arrested. They’ll call me a 
quack. Me, a Master of Science! A graduate of the 
University of Bologna! 
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GILLES. [Sirwmming on the guitar.| Heigho! Heigho! 
A man can only do his best. 


THE DOocTOR. I suppose you never even went to the 
mayor last night. I suppose you never even asked for 
the passports? 


GILLES. [Laying down the guitar suddenly and rising.] 
There! I knew I was trying to think of something! 
Of course I went to the mayor. Of course, I asked for 
the passports. 


THE DocTor. [Contemptuously.| And, of course, you 
didn’t get them? 


GILLES. Wait! Wait! 


THE Doctor. The mayor wouldn’t even see me! 
Me! Me! A professor of medicine; a bachelor of 
botany! 


GILLES. [With his hand to his forehead.] If you’d only 
stop talking! I seem to remember—yes—the mayor 
was very polite. 


THE Doctor. [Amazed.| You saw the mayor? 


GILLES. Yes, [1 saw him. He was sitting in a big— 
what’s-the-word? Anyway, whatever a mayor unusally 
sits in. He had on—a—a— 


THE Doctor. [Almost beside himself.| Out with it! 
Did you get the passports? 


GILLES. Don’t shout at me like that! I can’t think! 
But it’s all right. The mayor said he’d send somebody 
or other around to see me in the morning. I didn’t 
quite understand. 


THE Doctor. Shades of Plato! Do you ever under- 
stand anything? 
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GILLES. [With a shrug.| A mancan only do his best— 
THE DocTorR. Don’t say that! Don’t say that again! 
GILLES. And keep right on doing it— 


THE Doctor. Oh, oh, oh! 
[He puts his fingers in his ears and starts for the 
door where he runs into JULIETTA who enters 
carrying another tray.| 


GILLES. And doing it and doing it! 
juLietTra. [Yo THE pocTor.] Pig! 


THE Doctor. [Jo JULIETTA.] Bah! 
[He rushes out.] 


GILLES. Forgive the doctor. He’s just been called 
on acase! There’s a large fee at stake. 


yuLIETTA. [Advancing to the center of the room.| Um! 
Will he be able to pay my bill? 


GILLES. Oh, absolutely! 


yutreTTa. I don’t believe it. When’s he coming 
back? 


GILLES. [His eye on JULIETTA’S tray.] I don’t 
know. Why? 


juLieTTA. Because the gentleman on the floor below 
was drunk last night. He doesn’t want anything to eat 
this morning. I’ve brought his breakfast up to you. 
He pays his rent. 


GILLES. [Clearing a place on the table.| Alms! 
Leavings! Charity! You pain me—well, put it down. 
[JULIETTA puts down his tray and GILLES pulls 

up his chair.] 
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juLieTra. [Spitefudly.] I wouldn’t let that doctor 
touch it if the skin of his belly was flapping against his 
backbone. 


GILLES. [Sitting down and examining the new break- 
fast.| Um! Ah! This pickled stuff looks excellent. 


You’re a very charming woman. 
juLieTTA. Are you trying to flatter me? 


GILLES. [His mouth full.| No, upon my honor, I’ve 
always said so! To the mayor, to the commandant, to 
Captain Pasuli, to all my friends. 


JULIETTA. [Somewhat softened.| But about that 
little bill of mine? 


GILLES. Why speak of money when we are only just 
beginning to understand each other? Do you suspect 
me of baseness? 


yutreTTa. [Dubiously.| But I can’t let sentiment 
slit my purse. 


GILLES. [Gesticulating with his spoon.| Enough! 
You’ve blighted the bud! You’ve brushed the gold 
from the butterfly’s wings. 


juLreTTA. Oh, Mr. Gilles, how can you say it? I’m 
that kind-hearted I wouldn’t step on a cockroach! 


GILLES. [With agrandair.] It’s better asitis. My 
family would seriously object to my engaging myself to 
a person who keeps a lodging-house. 


JuLieTra. Oh, please, please forget about the money! 


GILLES. We won’t discuss it. [There is a brisk 
knock at the door.| There! It’s my friend, Captain 
Pasuli. Come in! Come in! 

[The door opens and A GENDARME enters.| 
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JuLieTTA. It’s the police! The police in my house! 
Oh, Saint Stephen! Oh, Saint Peter of Padua! 


GILLES. [Getting to his legs and dropping his spoon.] 
Wait! Wait! 


THE GENDARME. Are you Mr. Gilles? 
GILLES. Let me explain! 


THE GENDARME. [Jn a louder voice.] Are you Mr. 
Gilles? 


JULIETTA. [Wringing her hands.| Yes, yes! He'll go 
quietly. Oh, Saint Mary and Saint Christopher! To 
think of such a common, low thing happening in my 
own house. 


THE GENDARME. [Saluting.| Mr. Gilles, these are 
your passports. Yourself and two other persons; one 
male and one female. You forgot to mention the 
names. The mayor trusts to your discretion. Good- 
day! 

[He salutes and goes out.] 

GILLES. [To juLteTTa.] There! What did I tell 

you? You needn’t have kicked up such a row! 


yuLreTTa. [Still in doubt.) Then you’re not arrested? 


GILLES. [Throwing out his chest.] Arrested? Me? 
Certainly not! I’m a person of importance. Passports 
sent me by special what-you-may-call-him. 


juLieTTa. [Acidly.] So you’re planning to leave, 
are you? 


GILLES. [Walking up and down.] I? Who? We? 
Yes, yes, of course, we’re planning to leave. Immedi- 
ately—this afternoon. Yes, we’re planning to leave. 
Let me think! 
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yutreTta. [Slowly.] Id like to see the color of your 
money first. 


GILLES. [Turning on her.] I felt it in my spine! 
There’s a common mercenary streak in you! 


yutieTTa. Who’s the female person mentioned in 
the passport? 


GILLES. So that’s your tune, is it? 


juLieTra. Yes, that’smy tune. Out withit. Who 
is she? 


GILLES. [His hand to his forehead.| Confound it all, 
how should I know? Oh, my poor head! Yes, yes! I 
asked for passports; that’s plural, you know; means 
more than one. ‘How many?’ said the mayor. ‘One 
or two beside your own?’ I couldn’t seem to remember. 
I wanted to be on the safe side; so I said, “Iwo.’ 
“Male or female?’ said. the mayor. I wanted to be on 
the safe side again; so I| said, ‘One of each.’ 


juLieTra. [Stamping her foot.| You’re running 
away without paying me. You’re running away with 
another woman. 


GILLES. I swear to you! 
JULIETTA. You are? 
GILLES. I’m not. 


JuLieTTA. Arson, that’s what it is. I’m going to 
the mayor’s office. I’m going to have your passports 
cancelled. I’m going to show you what’s what, and 
what isn’t. 


GILLES. [Getting between JULIETTA and the door.] 
Stop! You musn’t do that! Wait! I’ve almost thought 
of something. Oh, my head, my head! 
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juLietta. [Beginning to whimper.| And you made 
me love you—and you made out that you lalub—loved 
me, and now you'll go to jail for it. That’s where 
you'll go! 


GILLES. Shut your mouth, can’t you? And let me 
think! Ah, ha, ha! I have it now! I’ve known it all. 
along. It only just slipped away from me. There! 
The very thing! What do you say to that, eh? What 
do you say to that? 


JULIETTA. What doI say to what? 


GILLES. [Triumphantly.| To going with me, of 
course? You’re the female person mentioned in the 
passport. Romance! An elopement! How does that 
strike you? 


yuLreTTa. I vow and declare | never did such a thing 
in my life, nor my mother before me! 


GILLES. ‘Then it’s time to begin. 


jutieTTa. Oh, Mr. Gilles, you’ve gone and made 
my poor heart flutter, like [’'d just run up four flights 
of stairs. 


GILLES. [Lagerly.| Then run down four flights and 
sell the house! Pack a what’s-its-name! Get all the 
money you have, and a travelling carriage, and a cold 
lunch and your winter underclothes and a pair of horses. 
We’re going as soon as the doctor gets back. 

[There 1s another knock at the door.| 
There he is now! Run along, I tell you, like a good little 
sweetheart, [aside] before I brain you with a chair! 


PASULI. ([Outside.| What, ho! Friend Gilles! 


GILLES. [Somewhat taken aback.] It’s the captain. 
It’s Captain Pasuli. He’s a very distinguished person. 
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[CAPTAIN PASULI enters. He is a tall dark man 
with a long black moustache. He wears a 
sort of a military uniform and high boots.] 


pasuLi. Odds fish-hooks, friend Gilles, but I’m 
delighted to see you! 

[He shakes GILLES by the hand violently. GILLES 

motions behind his back for JULIETTA to go. 

She hesitates a moment and then scutiles out 


like a frightened hen.| 


PasuLI. [Looking after her.| Bones of Mahomet! 
Such a face! 


GILLES. [In a whisper.] Exactly! It would sour the 
wine if she only looked at the cask. But she’s my land- 
lady. I’m under some—ahem—obligations to her. 


PASULI. [With affected amazement.| Don’t tell me 
that you’re temporarily short of ready money? 


GILLES. No, not temporarily. I’m afraid the 
affliction is chronic. 


pasuLt. [Genzally.| Faith of a soldier! I can’t let 
this go on! My dear friend, why didn’t you call on me? 
My purse is always open. 


GILLES. JI—well, if you could manage to spare a 
few crowns. 


PASULI. [Feeling for his purse.| A few hundred if 
you like! 


GILLES. [Overcome.] A few hundred? Oh, no, no! 
I wouldn’t think of such a thing! 


PASULI. [Slapping his pockets.| My purse! That’s 
odd! I must have left it at my lodgings. You don’t 
happen to have any snuff about you? 
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GILLES. [Offering his own snuff-box.] There’s only 
a little left, I— 


PASULI. Don’t apologize. 
[He pockets the box of snuff and grasps GILLES 
by the hand again.| 


GILLES. You—you are really too good! 


PASULI. Your gratitude touches me. I may some 
day give you a chance to do me some slight service in 
return. 


GILLES. Oh, Captain Pasuli, you have only to com- 
mand me. 


PASULI. [Letting go of GILLES’s hand and slapping 
him on the back.| Of course! Of course! I said to my- 
self only yesterday: ‘Pasuli,’ I said, ‘this Gilles is the 
devil of a fellow. One fellow in a thousand. Just the 
sort of fellow to stand by you in a pinch.’ I was right. 
I won’t forget your offer. By the Bones of the Prophet, 
I will never forget your promise. 


GILLES. I—I hope I am— 


PASULI. [Interrupting as if he had suddenly remem- 
bered something.| Enough! Listen! I’ve a bit of news 


for you. The duchess is in love with you! The duchess 
herself! 


GILLES. The duchess in love with me? But J don’t 
know any duchess. The duchess of what? 


PASULI. [Looking cautiously toward the door.| Hush! 
You remember the lady I pointed out to you in front of 
the coffee-house—the beautiful lady with the auburn 
hair? 


GILLES. But that was Madame Simonetta, the 
mayor's wife. 
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pasuti. Not so loud! It’s most mysterious. Her 
grace and the mayor are involved in a political intrigue 
of a most delicate nature. She’s been obliged for 
reasons of state to pass for his wife. 


GILLES. [Completely puzzled.| That’s very singular! 


PAsuLI. [Preening himself.) I hinted to you the 
other day that I myself am more than a mere soldier of 
fortune. You must have divined that you were in the 
presence of—of a personage. Well, sir, I may as well 
tell you at once that you see before you no less a person 
than a count of the Holy Roman Empire, a secret emis- 
sary of his Holiness, the Pope, a member of the Order of 
Jerusalem. 

[GILLES starts to rise, awestruck.| 
Don’t rise! Any one whom her grace favors with her 
distinguished affections at once becomes the equal of 
the nobility. 


ciLLEs. And 1s her grace really in love with me? 


pasuLi. Madly! She’s outside on the landing at this 
moment. 


GILLES. What! Her grace on my landing! 
[He makes for the door.| 


pasuLi. No, no! Don’t open the door. Go into 
the other room, and don’t come out till I call you. 


GILLES. But—but—I say 


PASULI. Don’t on any account let her know what 
I’ve told you. She'll probably pretend she’s merely 
come to ask you to do her some little service. 


GILLES. I say, you might give me time to slip on a 
clean what’s-its-name. 
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PASULI. ‘Trust me! 
[GILLES goes into the other room. PASULI 
follows him to the door and shuts it.] 
Bah! Shrimp! 
[He tiptoes to the other door and opens it. 
SIMONETTA enters.| 


SIMONETTA. Has he gone into the other room? 


PASULI. Yes. 
[He seizes her hands and kisses her.| 


SIMONETTA. Take care! He might be listening! 
You must tell me what to do next! 


PASULI. [Releasing her.| Body of Saint Joseph! 
Have you forgotten what I told you to say? Weren’t 
you listening at the keyhole? 


SIMONETTA. [Rather stupidly.] I heard you tell the 
little clown that I was a duchess and that I was madly 
in love with him, but I didn’t hear you say a word about 
the passports. 


PASULI. [Disgusted.| Upon my soul, did you expect 
me to ask him point-blank for his passports and— 


SIMONETTA. Don’t be harsh with me! I'll do all I 
can. I’ve always done everything you asked. [She 
begins to whimper.] 


PASULI. In the name of heaven, Simonetta, don’t 
lose your head. Everything depends on your keeping 
your wits about you. 


sIMONETTA. How do I know I ought to trust you? 
How do I know you're a count of the Holy Roman 
Empire? 


pasuLi. [Taking her hand and patting it.| There, 
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there, there, forgive me! Trust me! Beloved, adorable, 
incomparable lady! There, there, there! Trust your 
own Ferdinand. 


SIMONETTA. [Drawing away.| How doI know you’ll 
make a grand lady of me? How do I know you'll 
return the money I’ve stolen from my husband? 


PASULI. [With an assumption of injured dignity.] 
Borrowed—secretly borrowed. Upon my honor as a 
Knight of Jerusalem, every farthing shall be returned. 

[He tries to embrace her again.| 


SIMONETTA. [Pointing to the door of the inner room.] 
No, no! He might see us. 


pasuLt. True! The little clown! We’ll have him in. 
Remember your story. 


SIMONETTA. [Dabbing her eyes.| I—I won’t forget it! 


PASULI. [Throwing open the inner door.| Oh, Mr. 
Gilles! 

[GILLES enters dressed in a clean ruff. He 

makes an exaggerated bow to SIMONETTA, who 

at once begins to flirt with him rather clumsily.| 


PASULI. [With a grand flourish.| Madame, this is 
the gentleman of whom I’ve so often spoken. 


SIMONETTA. [Jo GILLES.| I have heard your char- 
acter and accomplishments praised in the highest terms, 
sir. 


GILLES. Your—your grace does me too much honor! 


SIMONETTA. [Shaking her finger at PasuLi.] Tut, 
tut! You naughty man, you’ve betrayed me. [To 
GILLESs.]_ The count—I mean the captain has been 
very indiscreet, Mr. Gilles, 
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PASULI. Upon the honor of my seven uncles, no 
harm has been done, I assure you. 


GILLES. Oh, madame, I swear you may trust me. 


SIMONETTA. [Seating herself and rapidly gaining 
confidence in her own acting.| Heigh-ho! Well, since 
the cat’s out of the bag, we must make the best of it. 
You may kiss my hand, Mr. Gilles. 

[She offers GILLES her hand. He falls on his 


knees and kisses 1t.] 
GILLES. Oh, your—your—oh, madame! 
PASULI. [Impressively.] I even go so far as to say 


that you might safely trust Mr. Gilles with the casket 
containing the emperor’s jewels. 


GILLES. [Amazed.] The casket containing the em- 
peror’s jewels? 


SIMONETTA. I vow and protest, Mr. Gilles, I don’t 
know what he’s talking about. 


PASULI. Thunder of Mahomet, your grace! I’m a 
blunt soldier. Trust your friends completely, that’s 
my motto. Trust them to the death, that’s my princi- 
ple in life. 


SIMONETTA. Oh, Lud! I vow you sometimes take 
my breath away with your rashness. 


pasutt. Ah, ha! I have it! An inspiration! Here’s 
the very man! Why not? Why not trust him to deliver 
the casket to the emperor’s agent? 


SIMONETTA. But how’s Mr. Gilles to leave the town? 
PasuLl. But if he could? 


SIMONETTA. [Clasping her hands.| He would earn 
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my undying gratitude; to say nothing of the emperor’s 
favor. 


PASULI. What a pity! What a terrible pity! Bones 
of Saint George, if he only had that passport! 


GILLES. [Rising from his knees.) But—but, your 
grace, I have a passport. It came this morning. 


PasuLI. What? You havea passport? 
SIMONETTA. Impossible! 

PASULI. Incredible! 

SIMONETTA. He has a passport! 


PASULI. Blood of Saint Joseph, this is a stroke of 
fortune. I can’t believe it! 


GILLES. [Producing the passport.| But I'll show it 
to you! 


PASULI. [Taking the passport and examining it.| In 
the mayor’s own handwriting! ‘Pass Mr. Gilles and 
two companions, one male and one female.’ ‘Then, sir, 
you're not going alone? This puts an entirely new face 
on the matter. 


GILLES. My friend, the doctor of Bologna, and 
Madame Julietta, my landlady, are going with me. 


SIMONETTA. [Haughtily.]| I vow, Mr. Gilles, you 
choose very low companions. 


pasuLt. Tush! It’s a pity! By the toenails of 
Satan, if we only had those passports ourselves! 


SIMONETTA. [Drawing herself up.] Come! You were 
rash to mention the project at all. We can’t think of 
inconveniencing Mr. Gilles and his friends. 
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PASULI. [Striding up and down.| And it is so urgent, 
so important that your grace make your escape at once 
now that you know the mayor to be a traitor. 


GILLES. The mayor a traitor! 


stmonETTA. Alas, yes. The mayor may betray us 
at any moment. 


PASULI. [To GILLES.] You understand now, Mr. 


Gilles, in what a desperate position her grace finds her- 
self. 


SIMONETTA. [Jn a resigned voice.| Why trouble Mr. 
Gilles further since he is unable to help us. 


GILLES. [His hand to his forehead.| Wait! Wait a 
minute! I almost seem to have it. It’s only stuck 
somewhere in the back of my head. Let me think. 


pasuLi. [Yo stmoneTTA.] Didn't [ tell your grace 
that he was the devil of a chap when it came to thinking? 


cILtLtEs. Ah, ha! Clear as water! Two passports; 
one male and one female. I thought of it directly you 
mentioned the emperor’s jewels. One female person! 
The description fits your grace exactly. 


SIMONETTA. [Drawing herself up.] Sir, you presume 
upon our slight acquaintance. 


PASULI. Bones of Saint Christopher, madame, I 
believe he has struck the right idea. 


SIMONETTA. He is grossly familiar. 
GILLES. But—but—your grace is a female person. 


pasuLt. Upon my soul! How devilishly clever! It 
took a man of brain to think of it! Your grace 1s cer- 
tainly a female person. 
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SIMONETTA. [Rising with dignity.| Be that as it 
may, I have yet to accustom myself to being called so 
to my face! 


PASULI. Doesn’t your grace understand? Mr. Gilles 
is offering to take us with him. 


SIMONETTA. I could hardly consider accepting such a 
service. Even if it were not for disappointing Mr. 
Gilles’s friends. 


GILLES. [Kneeling.] Oh, madame, they’re not my 
friends. They are persons of absolutely no account 
whatever. I can arrange everything. We’ll go at 
once, before the doctor and Julietta come back. 


SIMONETTA. [Apparently beginning to give in.| This 
is all so rash, so unexpected. Oh, lud, Mr. Gilles, I 
suppose I must put myself entirely in your hands. 

[She goes toward the door.| 


PASULI. Your grace must positively be back in a 
quarter of an hour. 


SIMONETTA. I[’ll run all the way! Oh, lud, Mr. Gilles, 
you do have such a way of persuading a woman. 
[She throws GILLES a kiss and goes out. GILLES 
stands looking after her, with his hands 
clas ped.| 


PASULI. [Clapping him on the back.] Bones of Saint 
Stephen, but you’re a fortunate dog! Um, ah! I may 
as well tell you, her husband, the duke, is a very old 
man, ninety-six his next birthday. 


GILLES. Ninety-six his next birthday? 


pasuLI. And subject to fits. He’s apt to pop off 
any moment. 
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GILLES. [Delighted.| But she wouldn’t. She’d never 
think of such a thing. 


PASULI. [With an air of conviction.] Stranger things 
have happened, my friend. The widow of the rich Prince 
Parchesi married a street-ballad singer only last year. 
Hush! What’s that? [He listens.] 


GILLES. It’s the doctor. I know his step. 
PASULI. Ten million devils! What’s to be done? 


GILLES. Leave him to me. A man can only do his 
best. 
[THE DOCTOR enters. | 


THE Doctor. Well! 
GILLES. Well, did you get your breakfast? 


THE Doctor. [Indignanily.] I did not. I’ve been 
to the mayor’s office and had the door slammed in my 
face. 


GILLES. You needn’t have troubled yourself. 


THE Doctor. You don’t mean to tell me our pass- 
ports have come? 


GILLES. Ves; oh, yes! A man in uniform, a some- 
thing-or-other in connection with the what’s-its-name, 
brought them. Isn’t it too bad, I’m afraid we oughtn’t 
to use them after all. 


THE Docror. Not use them? 


GILLES. [Glibly.| My friend, Captain Pasuli, tells 
me it’s positively dangerous to stick your nose outside 
the town. 


THE pocToR. Dangerous to stick your nose outside 
the town? 
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GILLES. The roads are—what’s the word—infested— 
that’s it. The roads are infested with thingumbobs 
and one-thing-or-another. 


pasuLt. Ahem! Bandits, desperadoes, cut-throats, 
rabble in the wake of the two armies. 
[THE DOCTOR looks from PASULI to GILLES 1” 
amazement. | 


GILLES. Exactly! Bloodthirsty rabble ready to cut 
your throat, and slit your purse. 


THE pocror. [Taking off his hat and mopping his 
forehead.| Dear, dear! I’m not very conversant with 
the ways of bandits. But I’d hardly supposed one ran 
much risk with an empty purse in one’s pocket. 


GILLES. They don’t take the trouble to find out 
what’s in your pocket, till after they've knocked you 
on the head. 


pasuLi. They crucified an old woman the other day 
because she only had two crowns in her stocking. 


GILLES. In that case, think what they'd be apt to 
do to us. 


PasuLi. I should say—boiling in oil, at the very 
least. 


THE poctor. Dear, dear! A doctor of the Univer- 
sity of Bologna boiled in oil! It would be quite un- 
precedented. 

[He tries to think it out.] 


PASULI. [Taking up his hat and cloak.| Well, gentle- 
men, I hope you'll take my advice. Good- day, Mr. 
Gilles. [Aside to cittEs.] I'll run to my lodgings for 
my sword and pistols. 
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GILLES. [Aside to PpasuLi.] Trust me to manage 
everything. 


PASULI. Good-day, gentlemen. 
THE Doctor. [Absenily.] Good-day. 


GILLES. Good-day. 
[PASULI goes out.] 


THE Doctor. Do you think there’s any truth in 
what your friend says? Boiled in oil—crucified—I don’t 
like the idea at all. 


GILLES. A man can only do his best. 


THE pDocToR. Such a position for a bachelor of 
science! Between a pack of bloodthirsty wolves and 
a bellowing bull! 


GILLES. Do you allude to Madame Julietta as a 
bellowing bull? 


THE Doctor. I admit the error in point of sex. I’m 
merely comparing their dispositions. Four weeks’ 
board and lodgings! She hates me as the devil hates 
holy water. 


GILLES. You're wrong; absolutely wrong! 


THE pocror. [Plaintively.| Crucified! And what 
on earth am I do do about it? 


GILLES. [After a moment’s thought.| Um—you might 
stay where you are and marry Madame Julietta. 


THE Doctor. [Startled.| Marry her? Preposterous! 
Why she always looks at me in a queer, passionate sort 
of way and grinds her teeth if I even speak to her. 


GILLES. [Triumphantily.| What did I tell you! 
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That’s the way some women are. You're as good as 

: : : 
married to her already! Why, sir, when I’m gone she’ll 
positively melt into your arms. 


THE Doctor. But you! What about you? 


GILLES. Never mind me! I can sacrifice myself 
gladly. What does it matter about me? 


THE Doctor. Boiled in oil! 
GILLES. Crucified! 


THE Doctor. [Looking around.| It 1s a comfortable 
house, a very comfortable house. I must think it over. 


juuieTTa. [Outside.] Mr. Gilles! Mr. Gilles! Mr. 
Gilles! 


THE DocToR. Good God! There she is now. 


cILtLtEs. Hush! Not a word till I’m safely out of the 
way. 


JULIETTA. [Entering.| Oh, Mr. Gilles, I’m ready. 
I’m ready to start. I’m ready to start right away. 


GILLES. [Trying to shut her off.| Yes, yes! Certainly! 
Of course! What did I tell you? She’s ready to start 
right away. There’s a woman for you! There’s a 
woman in a thousand! Ready to start— 


juLieTra. [ZTo ciLLes.] I’ve the money and my 
portmanteau and a cold lunch in a basket and— 


GILLES. [Losing the thread of his idea.| Yes, yes! 
This is terrible—terrible! I can’t seem to think. Damn 
it, I can’t seem to think at all! 

[He beats his forehead.| 


THE Doctor. What, in the name of Heaven, is the 
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matter with the man? 


GILLES. [Beating his head.| A portmanteau! A what- 
you-may-call-it of cold lunch! There must be some 
way out of this. Oh, my poor head! 

[There 1s a knock at the door, JULIETTA goes 
toward 1t.| 


GILLES. No,no! Don’t open it! 
[JULIETTA opens the door, revealing SIMONETTA, 
who comes in with a veil over her face and 
carrying a box.] 


JuLreTTA. Well, I never in my life! 
THE pocTor. Upon my word! 


SIMONETTA. [Coldly.| I did not expect to find you 
entertaining company, Mr. Gilles. 


juLtieTTa. [To stmoneTtTa.] IT’d have you know 
this is my own house you’re talking in. 


SIMONETTA. [Haughtily to GILLEs.] Since this lady 
seems to object to my presence, I shall trouble you no 
further. 


GILLES. [Getting between her and the door.| No, no, no! 
You mustn’t do that! Go—go—go into the other room. 
You mustn’t mind what Julietta says. 


SIMONETTA. I vow, sir, your head seems somewhat 


addled! 
[She goes swiftly into the inner room. GILLES 
shuts the door.| 
jyutietra. Well, Mr. Gilles, if I do say it that 
shouldn’t, my house has always borne a reputation that 
I may call lily-white, white as Easter lilies, if I do say it. 


GILLES. [Turning on juLteTTA.] May the devil fly 
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off with you and your Easter lilies! Do you want to 
ruin me! Don’t you know a lady of quality when you 
see one? 

yuieTta. [In a jealous rage.| A lady of quality? 
A lady of quality? What would a lady of quality be 
doing climbing up four flights of stairs to see a—a—a— 


GILLES. Be careful what you say! 

jutieTra. A—a—cheap—juggler, a street mounte- 
bank, a—a—cheating, grinning, miserable clown, like 
you! 

GILLES. [Zo THE DocToR.] Didn’t I tell you! That’s 
the way she talks to me! That’s the gratitude I get for 


bringing people of distinction to her confounded den 
of cockroaches. 


yutreTTA. Den of cockroaches! Don’t I know a 
common, low woman when I see one? 


GILLES. [With a grand gesture.| You may consider 
our acquaintance absolutely at an end. 


JuieTTa. You'll pay me my money first. You 
can’t run away with your scarlet Queen of Sheba under 
my very nose. ; 


GILLES. Be still! Can’t you? The lady’ll hear you. 
JuLieTra. Yah! The lady! Who is your lady? 
THE Doctor. [can tell you who the lady is. 
JULIETTA. Well, then, who is she? 


GILLES. [Quite beside himself.) For the love of 
Heaven, be quiet! Can’t you? I'll tell you in a moment. 
Let me think! Oh, my head! My head! I can’t seem 
to remember. 
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_ THE pocror. Unless I’m very much mistaken, she 
is Madame Simonetta, the mayor’s wife. 


JuLieTTa. It’s a lie! It’s a lie! Let her come out! 
I won’t be fooled in my own house. 


GILLES. No, no, no! It 7s Madame Simonetta, the 
mayor's wife. 


juLieTTa. Ha, ha, ha! That’s a good one! What’s 
she doing here? Answer me that! 


GILLES. Damn it, if you must know, she’s here to 
buy a hundred bottles of the doctor’s Elixir of Life. 


juLretra. Ha,ha! What for? To poison rats in the 
town hall? 


GILLES. A thousand devils! How do I know what 
she wants it for? The mayor himself sent me a letter. 
It said—confound it, what did it say? 


JULIETTA. Show me the letter. 
GILLES. I tore it up. 
jyutieTTa. Ha, ha, ha, ha! Anything else? 


SIMONETTA. [Jn the other room.| Oh, Mr. Gilles! Are 
they gone? 


GILLES. There now! See what you’ve done! You’ve 
made me keep her waiting! You’ve made her angry. 
Like as not she'll only buy fifty bottles of the Elixir. 


stmoneTTA. Mr. Gilles, may I speak with you a 
moment? 


GILLES. Yes, yes. I’m coming, I’m coming! _ 
[He opens the door of the other room and goes 1n.| 
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yuLieTtA. [To THE pvocTor.] Well, what do you 
think about that? In my own house, too! 


THE poctor. But if it 7s Madame Simonetta, the 
mayor's wife. 


JULIETTA. Madame Fiddle-sticks, the mayor’s cook! 
Don’t I know what he’s doing? Didn’t I catch him just 
in time? He’s trying to run away with that—that— 
Jezebel of Jerusalem, that hussy—that— 


THE pocTor. But, perhaps it’s all for the best. 
There—there—let him go, my dearest Julietta, and 
remember that you still have me. 


yutieTra. [Turning on him.] Your dearest Julietta 
still has you, has she? You're a fine partner to a fine 
bird, you are! You’re both of one piece. A pair of 
lying, cheating ragamufhns. 


THE DocTror. [Backing away from her.| Dear, dear, 
dear! I can hardly take such language as a sign of 
affection. 


juLieTTA. Affection! Affection! Don’t come near 
me or I’ll twist the nose off your face! 


THE pocror. Ah! And yet he did say that some 
women take just that way of showing their passion. 


jJuLteTTa. Are you gone stark staring mad? Who 
said it? 


THE poctror. Why, Gilles. 


juLieTTa. The viper! That goes to show what he 
is! I’ll have the law on him, that’s what I will. I'll 
have his passports cancelled. I'll have him up for 
perjury and arson and seduction—that’s what I will! 
[She makes for the door.] 
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THE DOCTOR. Stop! Stop! 


JuLietra. Don’t you get between me and that door! 
[She rushes out.] 


THE Doctor. [Wringing his hands.| Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! Such a position for a man of science. 
[GILLES enters.| 


GILLES. What’s the trouble? Where’s Julietta? 


THE Doctor. She’s gone to lodge a complaint against 
us with the mayor. She threatened me with physical 
violence. 


GILLES. [Grasping his hand.] It’s exactly as I said. 
She threatened you, did she? Splendid! She’s yours! 
I congratulate you! She’s a magnificent woman. 


THE Doctor. But—but—I don’t know what to do 
next? 


GILLES. Run out and fetch one of those covered con- 
traptions—one of those travelling what-you-may-call- 
its, with a couple of horses and a postboy! 


THE Doctor. But—but I don’t understand! 


GILLES. You don’t have to! I[’ll explain later. 
[He shoves THE DOCTOR toward the door.| 


THE Doctor. Wait—I— 


GILLES. Do as I tell you! [He pushes THE DOCTOR 
out and slams the door.) Vveahead on me, a great head 
for details! 

[SIMONETTA enters from the inner room.] 


SIMONETTA. Well, what have you done? Where’s 
Captain Pasuli; why isn’t he here? 
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GILLES. He can’t be long. I’ve sent the doctor to 
fetch a carriage. 


sIMONETTA. And your friends? What about your 
friends? 


GILLES. They’ve agreed to remain behind. 


stmoNETTA. Mr. Gilles, you’re a marvellous man. 
You may kiss my hand again— 


GILLES. [Falling on his knees.) Oh, madame! Oh, 
your grace! 


SIMONETTA. Oh, fie, sir! You’re a bold man—a very 
naughty, audacious man. 


GILLES. [Taking her hand.| Doesn’t the poor toad 
in the grass feel the brightness of the stars? Doesn’t 
he struggle up through the grass-blades a little way from 
the wet ground and dream all sorts of audacities? 
Doesn’t he feel his heart thump in his side at being an 
inch or two nearer something that’s still a million miles 
above his head? 


SIMONETTA. Oh, lud, but I vow there’s less than a 
foot of space between us, Mr. Gilles. A million miles! 
You’re very poetical, I declare. 


GILLES. [Becoming bolder.| Oh, your grace, give 
me both your hands! 


SIMONETTA. [With a glance at the door.| I vow, sir, 
you're going quite mad with presumption. Give me 
the passports. They'll be safer in my bosom. 


GILLES. Say that you love me! 


SIMONETTA. You ask your reward before you per- 
form your service. 
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GILLES. Then I am to have my reward? 
SIMONETTA. Another time, perhaps. 


GILLES. [Eagerly.] Yes, yes, yes, another time! In 
another place! In a great cool garden by a sweet 
fountain, with a marble what’s-its-name, and trees 
whispering over us, and tall thingumbobs all green and 
pink and white and spidery gold! Oh, my lady, for- 
give me! 


SIMONETTA. [Jmpatiently.]| Yes, yes, yes! But you’re 
to get me out of this town first. 


GILLES. [Jumping up from his knees.| True! Why 
hasn’t Pasulicome? Why hasn’t the doctor come back? 


SIMONETTA. Run into the other room. Watch at 
the window till you see the carriage. 


GILLES. Oh, madame! 


SIMONETTA. ‘There, you may kiss my hands again. 
[GILLES kisses her hand, and runs into the inner 
room. PASULI sticks his head 1n at the other 

door.| 


SIMONETTA. [Going toward him.] Pasuli! 


PASuLI. [In a whisper.]| Hush! Did you get the 
passports? 


SIMONETTA. No! 


PASULI. [Entering softly and closing the door.| Ten 
thousand fiends, then we'll have to take him with us 
after all! 


SIMONETTA. We can tie him to a tree as soon as we 
are out of sight of the sentries. 


PASULI. Where is he? 
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SIMONETTA. Hanging out of the window, like a 
booby at a fair, watching for the carriage. 


PASULI. One kiss then! 
[He embraces her.| 


SIMONETTA. My own Ferdinand! 


PASULI. You have the casket with your husband’s 
money? 


SIMONETTA. Yes, yes! 
pasuLt. Another kiss! 


SIMONETTA. [Pushing PASULI away.] Not now! 
He’ll hear us. No, no! Let me go I tell you! 
[GILLES enters in time to see PASULI struggling 
for another kiss.| 


GILLES. Good God! 


SIMONETTA. [To PasuLI.] Let me go, I say! 
[PASULI springs back and GILLES springs between 
him and SIMONETTA.| 


GILLES. [To PasuLi.] How dare you! How dare 
you touch her grace! 


SIMONETTA. Now, the fat’s in the fire! 


GILLES. Don’t be alarmed, madame! I’m man 
enough to protect you against insult. 


PASULI. [Blustering.] Why, you miserable little 
shrimp, I’ll break every bone in your carcass. 


GILLES. We'll see about that! 


SIMONETTA. Don’t! Don’t! Don’t touch him! 
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PASULI. [Threatening GILLES.} Come on, young 
fire-eater, hand over those passports. 


GILLES. Don’t you come a step nearer. 
PASULI. Come now, be quick about it. 
GILLES. Don’t you lay your hands on me! 


PASULI. [Firmly.] Toenails of Satan, give me those 
passports or I'll tear your liver out. 
[He makes a move at GILLES.] 


GILLES. Stand off! 
[He picks up a chair.| 


PASULI. You will, will you? 
|He runs at GILLES.]| 


GILLES. [Striking at him with a chair.] ‘Take that! 


SIMONETTA. Our Lady in Heaven! 
[PASULI starts to draw his sword but GILLES 
strikes him again on the head and he falls.] 


SIMONETTA. Oh, Heaven protect us, what have you 
done! 


GILLES. [Dazed.] I don’t know! I only meant to— 
I don’t know what I meant to do! 


SIMONETTA. [Bending over PASULI and feeling his 
heart.| You’ve killed him! You’ve murdered him! 


GILLES. [His hand to his forehead.| Killed him! I 
can’t have killed him! Why I never even killed a 
mouse! Let me think! 


SIMONETTA. Yes, think! Think! Much good it’ll 
do you to think! Don’t you know you’ll hang for this? 
Why, in God’s name, don’t you say something, you fool? 
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GILLES. [Almost weeping.| Madame, I’ve killed my 
friend to protect you and you call me a fool! I—I vow 
I think you owe me some gratitude. 


SIMONETTA. Gratitude! Gratitude! Oh, Mary 
above, he’s killed the one man I loved in the world! 
He speaks of gratitude! 


GILLES. The one man you loved in the world? 


I—I— 


SIMONETTA. [Springing up.] Don’t touch me! 
Don’t come near me! I’m ruined! I’m ruined, I[ tell 
you! You’ve ruined me between you. 


GILLES. [Pulling himself together.| No, madame. 
Calm yourself. The carriage is in the street, the pass- 
ports are here in my pocket. I can still take you safely— 


SIMONETTA. [Quite forgetting her role of grand lady.] 
To the gallows. Do you think I want to die with a 
mean, low, murdering ragamufhn? 


GILLES. Your—your grace! A few moments ago— 


SIMONETTA. [Almost shrieking.] Don’t call me 
‘your grace.’ I’m not a duchess. Oh, God, I wish I 
could tear you limb from limb! 


GILLES. Don’t say another word! I don’t know 
what this all means, but I know that I loved you. That 
entails a sort of obligation on a man. What is it you 
want me to do? 


SIMONETTA. I want you to get me out of this. I 
want you to save me. 


GILLES. Let me_ think! I’ve something rattling 
around in the back of my head. 
[There 1s a knock at the door.| 
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SIMONETTA. Oh, Mother of Heaven, someone’s at 
the door. Let me hide myself. 


GILLES. No. Stay where you are. It’s only the 
doctor. 
[THE DOCTOR enters.] 


THE Doctor. Well, the travelling carriage is in the 
street. 


GILLES. [Handing him the passports.) Good! Here 
are two passports. Take this lady and go at once. 
She'll give you directions. 


THE Doctor. But you? 


GILLES. I’ve changed my plans. Look over there. 
[He points to PASULI.] 


THE DocToR. [Amazed.] It’s the captain. 


GILLES. Yes, it’s the captain. We had a misunder- 
standing. 


THE pocror. [Bending over pasutt.] Why, the 
man’s dead! 


GILLES. Yes, he’s dead—dead as what’s-his-name. 
I split his thingumajig with that what-do-you-call-it. 


THE Doctor. Dear, dear! What a position for a 
bachelor of science, a peaceful practitioner of the art of 
healing. 


SIMONETTA. [Wringing her hands.) We must do 
something! We must! 


GILLES. I’ve told you what to do. 


THE Doctor. But, my boy, my poor boy, if we go, 
you can surely go with us? 
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GILLES. ‘The lady prefers that I remain behind. 


THE pocTor. But, you'll hang for it! Don’t you 
know that you'll hang for it? 


citLEs. A man can only do his best and keep on 
doing it and doing it and doing it. 


SIMONETTA. [Venomously.] I wouldn’t cry quits 
with you if I could help it till I’d picked every rag of 
flesh from your bones! 


[She spits at him.] 


GILLES. I regret that you will be denied that 
satisfaction, madame. 


THE Doctor. But—but—Gilles— 


GILLES. [Fuiercely.] Why don’t you go! 
[SIMONETTA goes to the door, opens it and starts 
back in terror.| 


SIMONETTA. ‘Tears of Mary, we’re too late! 


THE Doctor. I hear Madame Julietta! Such a posi- 
tion! Such a position! 


SIMONETTA. Oh, God help me! I hear the gen- 
darmes! 


GILLES. Hush! 
[THE DOCTOR snatches a cover from the cot and 
throws it over PASULI. SIMONETTA sinks 1nto 
a chair covering her face. JULIETTA enters, 
followed by two gendarmes.] 


JULIETTA. [Pointing to GILLES.] There he is! There’s 
the villain! Seize him! I’ve got a warrant for his 
arrest. Arson and pillage and false swearing; that’s 
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what he’s committed, and he owes me four weeks board 
and lodging. 
[THE GENDARMES step forward.| 


THE FIRST GENDARME. [70 GILLEs.] Come along 
now! Give me your fists! 


GILLES. But I want to explain. 


THE SECOND GENDARME. You can explain to the 
magistrate. 
[THE MAYOR enters. | 


juLieTta. [Triumphantly.] Here’s his honor, now! 
Perhaps he’ll tell us what’s what and what isn’t. 


THE MAYOR. [Advancing to the centre of the room.] 
Mr. Gilles, I understand that this good woman has 
lodged a serious complaint against you. I understand, 
furthermore, that you intend to grossly abuse my trust 
in granting you three passports. 


GILLES. Your honor, I can explain everything. It’s 
only stuck somewhere in the back of my head. 


THE MAYOR. [Shaking his head.| I hope you can, 
sir. [He looks around.| What’s that under the cloth 
yonder? 

[JULIETTA stoops and pulls the cloth from the 
body of PASULI.] 


juLieTTa. [Screaming.] Oh, Saint Genevieve and 
Saint Katharine! In my house! A murder in my house! 


THE MAYoR. [Zo GILLES.] This is very serious. 
This comes under the fifth penal enactment. Sir, did 
you commit this crime? 


GILLES. Well, you see— 
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SIMONETTA. [Lifting her head.| He did! He did! 
He lies when he says he didn’t. I saw it with my own 
eyes. He killed him with a chair. [’ll swear he did it 
and he’ll have to hang for it. 


THE MAYOR. My wife! Simonetta! What in Heaven’s 
name are you doing here? 


SIMONETTA. [Running to THE MAYOR and falling on 
her knees.) I don’t know! I don’t know! Take me 
away! Take me home! 


THE Mayor. [Pompously.] This is very serious, 
very perplexing. Let me see, um—ah—the fifth 
penal enactment. Very complicated crime— 

[PASULI stirs a little.] 


THE FIRST GENDARME. Why, your honor, the man 
isn’t dead at all! 


ALL TOGETHER. Not dead! 


THE SECOND GENDARME. [To pPasuLt.] Here, you, 
get up and explain yourself. 


THE MAYOR. [Very much incensed.| Yes, sir, get up 
at once and explain why you're not dead? 


PASULI. [Sitting up with his hand to his head.| I re- 
fuse to answer any question without the advice of a 
notary. 


THE MAYOR. [Peevishly.| Dear, dear! This com- 
plicates matters terribly. This upsets my application 
of the fifth penal enactment. Can’t someone at least 
tell us who this person is. 


THE FIRST GENDARME. Why, your honor, I can tell 
you! It’s the very man we’ve been looking for. It’s 
the highwayman they sent us a description of from 
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Turin. There’s a reward of two hundred crowns for his 
capture, dead or alive. 


SIMONETTA. [Looking at PASULI with horror and con- 
tempt.| Oh, the miserable dog! 


THE MAYOR. [To PASULI.] Well, sir, what have you 
got to say? 


PASULI. [Sullenly.] Vve told you I refuse to answer 
any questions. 


THE Mayor. Mr. Gilles, I might suggest that you 
answer for your friend. 


GILLES. He’s not my friend! Oh, my head! Con- 
found it, let me think. 


THE MAYOR. [Taking out a note book.| Remember 
that anything you say may be used against you. 


GILLES. [As if recounting a scene from a play.| I was 
eating my breakfast, a piece of fried what’s-the-word, 
never mind, a piece of something-or-other that was 
fried, fried very brown with melted butter all over it 
and a green thingumajig like a little tree stuck in one 
end. 


THE MAYOR. In the name of Truth, sir, don’t com- 
plicate the evidence with what you were eating. 


GILLES. Oh, my poor head! I can’t seem to re- 
member. Yes, yes! There was a knock at the door. 
A lady entered, a very beautiful lady, that lady over 
there. She came to buy a bottle of the doctor’s Elixir of 
Life. 


THE MAYOR. Well, sir, go on. 


GILLES. I was folding my napkin. 
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THE MAYOR. Damn it, sir, I’m not taking testimony 
about your table manners. 


GILLES. Wait, wait! I have it all now. I had just 
folded my napkin and given her the bottle, when the 
door flies open and in jumps that man over there, a 
pistol in each hand. 


yuLieTTA. Well, of all things! 
THE Doctor. Upon my word! 


THE MAYOR. [Writing in his note-book.| A pistol in 
each hand. 


GILLES. No, I think he had them both in one hand 
and a sword in the other. I don’t seem to remember. 
Never mind! It’s no matter! Perhaps, he had them 
one in each hand and the sword in his teeth. ‘Sir,’ 
he said, ‘throw up your hands while I carry off the 
lady.’ 


THE Doctor. I never in my life! 
juLtieTTa. Upon my word as a Christian! 


PASULI. [Struggling to get at GILLES.] You little 
impudent, lying shrimp—you infernal little cur! 


THE MAYOR. Gag that man— 
[THE GENDARMES ?fwist a scarf around PASULI’S 


face.] 


GILLES. [| looked him between the eyes and I said to 
myself, ‘Gilles,’ I said, ‘this mustn’t happen.’ So I 
hit him over the head with a chair. 


ALL TOGETHER. He hit him over the head with a 
chair. 


GILLES. [With a shrug.| There, you have it. 
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ae Doctor. [Delighted by GILLES’s ingenutty.| Well, 
— 


GILLES. [Delighted at finding himself a hero.| You 
see it’s all very simple after all. 


THE MAYOR. And I suppose you claim the reward of 
the two hundred crowns? 


GILLES. Certainly, I claim them. 


THE MAYOR. [Shutting his note-book.| Sir, I con- 
gratulate you. 


juLreTTA. But, what about me? 


THE MAYOR. Tush, tush, madame! In recognition of 
Mr. Gilles’s public service I cancel your charges. 


juLteTTA. But the four weeks’ board and lodging? 
GILLES. Mercenary soul! 


THE Mayor. Mr. Gilles has rescued my wife. I 
engage to pay his account in full. 


SIMONETTA. [Without raising her eyes.| Mr. Gilles, 
I am deeply grateful. 


GILLES. [Bowing.| You see, madame, the obliga- 
tion has been fulfilled after all. 


THE pocror. But the passports! How about the 
passports? 


cittEs. I knew there was something still stuck in the 
back of my head. 


THE MAYOR. [Genially.]| The passports shall be re- 
newed this instant. Where’s a pen and ink? 
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GILLES. [Zo THE pocror.] Ah, ha! What did I 
tell you? Everything always comes out right. A man 
can only do his best, and keep right on doing it, and 
doing it and doing it! 
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